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AFRICAN EMIGRATION TO THE BRITISH 
EMANCIPATED COLONIES. 


The papers, No. 62, 1848, recently laid before Parliament, 
especially those which relate to Trinidad, which are the most 
copious, contain the most astounding revelations connected with 
the whole subject of immigration. On the one hand we behold the 
planters or their representatives in this country, clamoring for 
‘¢ unrestricted access to the coast of Africa, and to all other places 
whence they may obtain fresh additions to their free labouring po- 
pulation ;” and the Government yielding to their solicitations, so 
far at least as Coolies and Kroomen, Portuguese and others, are 
concerned ; and, on the other, the island treasury swept clean of 
all its money to meet the charges on their importation, and the 
Governor in such straits as to be compelled to address Lord Grey 
in the following terms :—‘‘ I cannot prudently hold out any hopes 
of being able to support the credit of the island until January 
(1848), without the assistance of £10,000, though less may suffice ;”” 
and again, ‘“‘there is at present £8,000 belonging to the colony 
vested in Exchequer bills; after deducting the £5,000 for Africans, 
there will remain but £3,000 to its credit in England. The 
expenses of Coolie emigration will be rather less then £20,000; 
and I cannot hold out the slightest hope of being able to pay that 
sum here or to transmit money to England for.that purpose.”’ Such 
was the woful plight of the colony at the.close of last. year.. The} 
only consolation which Lord Grey afforded the Governer, will be } 
found in a singular despatch, which his Lordship addressed to him. 
on the 31st of January, 1848, wherein, after informing him that 
the attempt to raise a loan had failed, he says :—‘‘ I can only now 
assure you, that my colleagues and myself are fully alive to the 
difficulties of your position, and that no effort will be wanting to 
prevent your suffering inconvenience from those liabilities for emi- 
gration, which have been contracted under orders, or with the full 
authority of Her Majesty’s Government.” In short, the Govern- 
ment finding, that the resources of the colonics of Jamaica, Trinidad, 
and British Guiana can no longer bear the pressure of emigration, 
have resolved, first, to propose to the House of Commons a vote 
for £200,000 for emigration purposes; secondly, to remit, as it 
would appear, the expenses incurred in the employment of the 
Growler in African emigration, amounting to some £18,000 or 
£20,000: and thirdly, should the present scheme of importing 
Kroomen by merchant ships fail, in that case, to. guarantee the 
payment of the losses sustained out of the public purse! 

Under these circumstances the new scheme of African emigra- 
tion is to begin. 

In a former number of the Reporter we gave an analysis of the 
Government scheme, accompanied with such remarks as were 
calculated to show its true character, the expense it would involve, 
and its dangerous tendency. The papers before us show, that the 
Growler, which was appointed to this service, instead of going to the 
Kroo Coast, her place of destination, stopped short at Sierra Leone, 
and has conveyed thence two cargoes of liberated Africans to the 
British colonies,—viz., One to Guiana consisting of 252 males and 
224 females, in all 476; and the other to Trinidad, composed of 
370 males and 71 females, in all 441. There died on the voyage 
from Sierra Leone to Guiana £0, and on that to Trinidad 46, besides 
the commander. On arrival 34 were landed sick and sent to the 
hospital, It thus appears that a mortality, equal to seven per cent., 
has accompanied the removal of these Africans.to the West Indies, 
notwithstanding they were transported in a queen’s ship. 

The health officer of Trinidad, in accounting for so serious a 
loss of life on so short a voyage, observes :— 


‘The surgeon of the ship imputes the mortality to previous disease 





among the captured people, contracted in their confinement on board the 
slave ships and on the coast, although pains were taken to select the best 
in respect of physical ability from the queen’s yard at Sierra Leone. It 
would also appear, from conversation with the doctor, that the allowance 
provided for the diet of the immigrants, according to the present regu- 
lation, is insufficient in quantity and inappropriate in quality, for people 
so circumstanced.’’ 


One cannot but lament, that these unfortunate people had not 
been left at Sierra Leone until they had sufficiently recovered the 
effects of their confinement on board of slavers; and, above all, 
that they should have been kept on an itfsufficient supply of food 
while on the voyage. 

It was not likely that a service of this kind would be relished 
by the navy ; we therefore find it condemned, and the Growler 
ordered to discontinue her voyages to Africa as an emigrant ship, 
and merchant vessels are to be employed instead. 

The following extract of a communication from the colonial 
minister to the Lords of the Treasury, dated 11th December, 1847, 
will clearly show the course, intended in future to be taken by 
Government, in relation to the question of African immigration 
into the British colonies, on which we shall venture to append a 
few remarks :— 


“Tam directed by Earl Grey to request that you will submit to the 
Lords-€ommissioners of the treasury, the following communication on 
the measures, which it appears to his Lordship desirable to adopt, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to promote an extended emigration from the 
coast of Africa to the West Indies. 

‘‘ Lord Grey is aware that it is quite unnecessary for him to represent 
to their Lordships, how urgent are the motives for endeavouring to furnish 
the West India planters with the means of obtaining a supply of labour 
from every legitimate source. A report of a committee of the House of 
Commons, and the evidence of almost all persons conversant with the 
subject have also shown how beneficial it is to African labourers to be 
removed to countries in the circumstances of the British West India 
colonies. For these reasons, permission has long existed to take any emi- 
grants who would be willing to go from the British possessions in Africa. 
But unfortunately the settled population was found indifferent to bettering 
their condition, and unwilling to move, and although the same obstacle 
did not equally arise in the case of newly liberated Africans, the number 
of captures became gradually so small, that shipowners ceased to find it 
to their interest to send their vessels to Sierra Leone on the chance of 
obtaining passengers. 

‘¢ But these circumstances have recently undergone a material change. 
The captures of vessels engaged in the slave-trade have become much 
more numerous, and nearly 4,000 Africans who had been embarked as 
slaves appear to have been already landed from these vessels in the-course 
of this year at Sierra Leone. The inquiries also which were made when 
Her Majesty’s steamer, the Growler, lately visited the Kroo coast, as 
well as the success of a private vessel which called there, in obtaining 
passengers, give much reason to hope that from that part of the African 
coast, which is stated to be perfectly free from slave-trading, it may 
likewise be possible to establish a regular emigration to the West Indian 
colonies. 

‘¢ But though the grounds for believing that this may be accomplished 
are thus far encouraging, it still would have been desirable to postpone 
the actual adoption of any measures for that purpose until further inquiry 
could have been made, as to the number of emigrants that may probably 
be obtained, were it not that the urgency of the demand for labour in the 
sugar colonies would render the delay which must thus be occasioned a 
greater evil than the risk of incurring some fruitless expense, by de- 
spatching ships to the coast of Africa for which no passengers may be 
procured. It may also be doubted whether, considering the character of 
the people, any thing but actual experiment would afford a satisfactory 
test of their disposition to emigrate. 

«For these reasons it appears to Lord Grey very important to adopt 
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some means of keeping up, until further intelligence may throw fresh 
light on the subject, a constant succession of suitable merchant vessels 
from this country, to call first at Sierra Leone for any newly liberated 
Africans who may be ready to depart from thence, and if none be forth- 
coming, then to proceed to the Kroo coast, with the view of offering a 
conveyance to such of the inhabitants as may be prepared to emigrate. 
But although it is no great inconvenience or loss of time to outward- 
bound West Indiamen to call off the coast of Africa, yet it appears that 
owners are not disposed, after the disappointments formerly experienced, 
to enter into the business without being assured of a certain sum of 
money to induce them to incur the outlay which is necessary to prepare 
their vessels for the reception of emigrants. The larger colonies in the 
West Indies have provided a bounty which insures a liberal remuneration 
if a vessel obtains a full complement of passengers. But what is wanted 
is some guarantee, that in case of not procuring a sufficient number of 
passengers to render the bounty remunerative, the owner shall at any rate 
receive a stipulated sum considered by him enough to compensate for 
his risk. 

‘*Lord Grey therefore proposes that the emigration commissioners 
should, from time to time, advertise for vessels to call for emigrants to 
proceed successively to Jamaica, Guiana and Trinidad, and ultimately to 
such of the other colonies as may provide the means of paying the bounty 
required ; that in case of their getting a sufficient number of passengers, 
the payment should consist of the established bounty payable by the 
colonies, but that the commissioners should be authorized to guarantee 
the owners that the amount of bounty due to them for the number of 
emigrants they may succeed in obtaining. shall be made up to a certain 
minimum amount, which might probably be most conveniently deter- 
mined in each case by leaving it to different owners to bid the lowest sum 
for.which they would send their vessels, The probability appears to be, 

‘that they will generally require to be assured of about half the amount 
. of bounty, payable on the whole number. The bounty is about £7. 7s. ; 
and as most of the vessels might be expected to carry from 150 to 180 
emigrants, the amount of guarantee would in such cases range from about 
. £550 to rather more than £660. 

*¢ As no regular officers can be obtained on the Kroo coast for the pur- 
pose of clearing British vessels from thence, and certifying that all their 
proceedings are of a lawful character, it would further be necessary that 
each ship engaged by the commissioners for the present experiment should 
carry on board of her a naval officer, in order to secure this important end, 

’ After some inquiries at the Admiralty, as well as a practical endeavour to 
obtain officers at a lower rate of remuneration, Lord Grey learns that it 

‘ was not found possible to procure gentlemen to enter into this peculiar 

' service for a less remuneration than a gratuity of £150 upon their return 
to England from the West Indies at the expiration of the voyage. It is 
estimated that their absence would not be less than four months in dura- 
tion. Under these circumstances, Lord Grey proposes that they should 
be allowed their passage home by the mail steamer; should have their 
mess at the captain’s table defrayed; and should receive the above- 
mentioned gratuity for the present. Should an extensive emigration be 
found practicable, this portion of the expenditure will probably admit of 
reduction, and the shipowners’ guarantee cease altogether. Lord Grey 
desires it to be understood that the arrangements are all of a temporary 
character. 

“« Having thus laid before you for the information of the Lords of the 
Treasury, the reasons for which it appears so desirable that an active 
effort should be made to encourage emigration from the coast of Africa, 
and also the nature of the measures which appear requisite for the pur- 
pose, I am directed by Earl Grey to request that you will convey to their 

- Lordships his anxious hope, that they will think it allowable in the present 
- eritical state of the West Indies, to recommend to Parliament to grant 
' the amount which may be necessary, both for defraying the expense of 
the officers whose employment is necessary for the present object, and for 
making good the sums which may become payable under the guarantees 
which it is requisite to give shipowners, in the event of their failing to 
obtain emigrants. The colonies will pay for all emigrants whom they 
actually receive, but in case of failure, his Lordship trusts that it may 
not be considered an unreasonable boon to them, in their present condi- 
tion, that the British Government shall undertake to bear the risk of 
trying the experiment. This principle has already been followed in the 
_ course adopted respecting the Growler, and the proposal now is to extend 
it equally to the merchant vessels sent to the coast of Africa.” 
_ So long as emigration was confined to the British settlements in 
Africa, and provided no coercion was employed in promoting it to 
the West Indies, we should not have felt it to be our duty to object 
to it; but it is clear that, notwithstanding the splendid prospects 
_ which the emigration agents have held out.to the population of 
Sierra Leone, they are unwilling to leave that settlement. As to 
their “bettering their condition” by emigrating we much doubt 
it, especially under the new laws which either have, or will be 
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captures of slavers which had, until recently, been made, as the 
cause of the non-supply of emigrants. The fact is, that a large 
number of slayers had been captured, but not with slaves on board, 
a plain proof the extraordinary activity of the slave-trade. 

In venturing beyond the limits of the British settlements, Lord 
Grey is evidently unable to conjecture, whether ‘‘ the experiment ”’ 
will be successful or not. To us it appears extraordinary, that 
such an undertaking should have been entered upon, without the 
most exact information, and the completest prospect of success. 
These are not times when the public money should be wasted on 
such a project. For our parts we are satisfied that no ‘ free emi- 
grants,” in the proper sense of the term, can be obtained on the 
Kroo coast or any other part of Western Africa. In the despatch 
of Governor Light to Lord Grey, dated 30th August, 1847, he 
says :— 

‘* A question now~ presents itself to me: the heads of tribes in the 
Kroo country, traffick on the profits of the ‘ Boys,’ as they are called, 
who navigate ships, as they are desirous of doing with the profits of those 
who emigrate ; their chiefs require their return, to obtain a per centage 
of the gains.’ 

And on this he grounds a fear, that if, from any cause, ‘the 
emigrants from Africa, decline leaving this country, it may be 
ascribed to the preventive measures of the local government.” In 
this he is perfectly right, for we may be assured, that, if the 
Kroomen do not return within the stipulated time, unless accom- 
panied by some of their headmen to the colonies, emigration, as it 
is called, from the Kroo coast will soon terminate. 

The risks which may attend this experiment are to be borne out 
of the public purse of this country. We presume not to question 
the right of Government to deal with the public moncy in this 
way ; but certainly, if we had the honour of a seat in Parliament, 
we should not allow it to pass without questioning. 

In consequence of Lord Gray’s decision, the emigration commis- 
sioners have been instructed to charter two vessels for Trinidad, 
and after a like number have gone to Jamaica and Guiana, to charter 
two others for the former colony, and so on in rotation. ‘These 
vessels are to be accompanied by naval gentlemen, who are to sec, 
that ‘‘all their proceedings are of a lawful character.”” We know 
not exactly what his Lordship means, but this we undertake to say, 
that, if our treaties with foreign powers for the suppression of the 
slave-trade be embraced in the terms specified, every British mer- 
chant vesssel going to the Kroo coast for emigrants is liable to 
seizure and condemnation under the equipment article. 

‘¢ The present critical state of the West Indies” has been brought 
about, principally, by the sugar act 1846 ; and we venture to say, 
that no amount of African emigration that can be secured either 
by colonial funds, or grants from the treasury of this country, will 
avail to secure them from ruin, while that act remains in full opera- 
tion. It is far more likely, under present circumstances, to pauperize, 
than to benefit the West Indies. But whatever may be the result, 
we can see in it nothing but evil for Africa. * That it will give birth 
to new forms of slave-dealing which no treaties can reach, and no 
laws punish, we have no doubt; and on this ground, were 
there no other, we are irreconciliably opposed to it. 





PROHIBITION OF SLAVE-GROWN SUGAR INTO THE 
BRITISH MARKET. 


The following important Memorial from the Committee of the 
British.and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has this day been pre- 
sented by deputation to the First Lord of the Treasury :— 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL, FIRST LORD 
OF THE TREASURY, &c., Kc., ke. 

My Lord,—The universal extinction of slavery and the slave- 
trade is the great object, fer the promotion of which, by moral, 
religious, and pacific means, the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society was originally formed, and to which its Committee have 
constantly and earnestly directed their efforts. Every measure 
calculated, in their judgment, to advance that object on the one 
hand, or retard it on the ether, has engaged their serious attention, 


and, when they have deemed it necessary, their active support, or 


their zealous opposition. In either course of action the Committee 
need scarcely say they have been influenced, not by the spirit of 
party, but simply and solely by an anxiety to promote the freedom, 
the civilization, and the happiness of their fellow-men. 

Your lordship is probably aware that of the efforts of the Society 
have been directed during several years past to prevent the introduc- 
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tion of ‘slave-grown sugars into the British market ; and that for 
some time they were sustained in their opposition to seth a measure 
‘by the two governments, which preceded that of which your lord- 
ship is now the head, on the ground that it would give a fearful 
stimulus to the slave-trade, and strengthen and extend the system 
of slavery. In the debate on Mr. Ewart’s motion in 1840, which 
had for its object the introduction of slave-grown sugars, Mr. 
Labouchere, on the behalf of the government, resisted it on the fol- 
lowing grounds :—“ No one,” said the right honourable gentleman, 
“could entertain a doubt (in the event of the motion being carried), 
that the great mass of foreign sugar imported into this country 
would be from the Brazils. In the Brazils, no sugar was produced 
except by slave-labour. He felt it to be a painful task to: oppose 
the motion, but the question he had to ask himself was this, whether 
he would consent to give such a stimulus to slave-labour in Brazil, 
as would be produced by throwing open the market of this country 
to the reception of their sugar. He was not able to make up his 
mind that this was a course he ought to recommend to the House. 
He did not believe that it would be agreeable to their constituents 
when they understood the facts of the case;” and he added that 
“he would not be a party to a measure which would inundate the 
British market with sugar the production of slave-labour.” 

The Committee are of course aware of the change in the views 
of Mr. Labouchere and his colleagues in office, which took place in 
1841, and of the zeal with which both he and they have subse- 
quently supported the measure they originally resisted; neverthe- 
less, it appears to the Committee that if the reasons adduced for 
the exclusion of slave-grown sugars from the British markets 
were valid then, they are so still. 

In the protest which the leading members of the Anti-slavery 
Society felt it to be their solemn duty to enter against the measure 
of 1846, at the time it was under discussion in Parliament, they 
said, *‘ In seeking the exclusion of slave-grown sugars from the 
British market, the friends of the Anti-slavery cause design to 
uphold no monopoly, to strengthen no class interests, to promote 
no sordid or selfish views, much less any party purpose; but their 
aim is to lessen the sum of human misery, and to advance the sacred 
cause of human freedom throughout the world.”” Having thus 
carefully stated the object they had in view, and the motive which 
influenced them, they not only intimated their conviction, ‘ that 
the measure proposed by government would have the effect of 
strengthening the system of slavery and of stimulating the slave- 
trade,” and of thereby ‘“‘leading to the increased sacrifice of 
human life, and the augmentation of crime and suffering ;” but 
they used an argument which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
ought to have been all-powerful with Parliament, couched in the 
following terms :—“ It is the chief glory of this country, that, in 
the exercise of a high and noble policy, it has through its legislature, 
declared the slave-trade to be piracy and felony, and the system of 
slavery to be inherently and essentially unjust. It has, moreover, 
sanctioned a vast outlay of the national treasure in the attempt to 
suppress the former, and to secure the abolition of the latter. To 
promote, then, their extension in foreign countries, either directly 
or indirectly, or to countenance such enormous crimes, or to seek 
to increase the revenue from sources so polluted, will be flagrantly 
inconsistent with its own solemn decisions embodied in acts of 
Parliament.” 

Notwithstanding these appeals and arguments, the Imperial 
Legislature passed the Sugar Act of 1846, and results even more 
formidable than those anticipated have already developed them- 
selves. Not only do the Committee find that the coast of Africa 
swarms at the present time with slavers, that new sugar plantations 
have been opened in the Spanish colonies and Brazil, and that 
capital is fast flowing into these countries, but that the free colonies 
and possessions of the British empire, unable, under present cireum- 
stances, to withstand the shock of competition with their new and 
formidable rivals, are suffering a frightful amount of embarrassment 
which, itis feared, must henceforth limit their power of production, 
and give their opponents still greater advantages over them in the 
British markets. It would thus appear, not only that the fatal 
measure of 1846 has greatly increased the consumption of slave- 
grown sugar, and to an immense extent diminished the use of free- 
grown; but that it has also crippled the power of the British 
planters so much, as to excite serious apprehensions for the future, 
of their ability to supply any cons‘derable proportion of sugar for ° 
home consumption. Had this effect resulted from legitimate com- 
petition, (a supposition which they regard as highly improbable), 
they would not have felt it to be their duty to complain ; but your 








lordship will pardon the Committee, when they express their 
opinion, that the serious embarrassments which have overtaken 
the British planters during the last year, have almost entirely 
resulted from the admission of produce wrung from the toil of 
slaves, who, in a vast majority of instances, have ‘been victims of 
the slave-trade. Such produce, the Committee conceive, ought no 
more to be placed in the category of free-trade, than articles pro- 
cured by rapine, piracy, and murder, of which these criminal 
systems are the embodiment in their most brutal and atrocious 
forms. 

That the slave-trade has increased, from the impetus given ‘to iit 
by the measure of 1846, is, the Committee deeply regret to believe, 
placed beyond all doubt. In 1845, the slave-trade commissioners 
at the Havana, gave it as their opinion that “the diminution ofthe ~ 
African slave-trade with Cuba then announced ‘by them, must ‘be 
ascribed to the smaller demand for slaves rather than ‘to the dimi- 
nished activity of the dealers, or prohibitory measures of the 
government.” Among the causes which they mention in ac- 
counting for the still further decline in the traffic, in their report 
of the following year, they enumerate “the general depression of the 
sugar-trade and the losses sustained by the planters in 1844, by the 
long drought followed by the overwhelming hurricane of ‘October 
in that year.” To which they add, the ‘breaking up of the coffee 
estates which had led the proprietors to ‘ sell off their negroes who 
have thus been made to supply the demands of the growersof 
sugar.” The sales which had then taken place they state thad 
already amounted to several thousands, and probably there may 
be several thousands more yet remaining to be so transferred; yet 
the commissioners state that they foresaw, as the necessary ‘conse- 
quence of the frightful mortality of the slave population, “‘that.a 
great demand for slaves would arise in a few years.” At the time 
their report was written, however, the additional stimulus of ‘the 
Sugar Act of 1846, had not been given. As soon as it was known 
at Havana, that it had received the royal assent, it occasioned the 
most tumultuous rejoicings, and new slave-trading expeditions ‘to 
the coast of Africa were immediately planned-and executed—incon- 
testibly proving the soundness of the opinion, expressed by ‘the Chief 
Commissioner, that “‘if it suited their(the slave traffickers’) in- 
terest, hé doubted whether they would be deterred by the fear of the 
blockading squadron which had then been greatly increased -on 
the coast of Africa.”’? Yet it does not appear, from the returns trans- 
mitted home, that the commissioners could account for the landing 
of more than 13,459 slaves for that year, though, doubtless, they 
greatly exceeded that number. In anticipation of the measure 
which had been so anxiously desired, the slave-trade greatly in- 
creased also in Brazil. This fact is thus referred to by Lord Palmer- 
ston, in his speech in Parliament, on the 9th of July, 1847:— 
‘‘ Brazil has been a great offender in this matter. I am serry to 
say that there is no improvement in that country; on the contrary, 
there has been a great aggravation of the crime onthe part -of the 
government of Brazil. According to a calculation which I am 
afraid falls short of the truth, it is supposed that in the year 1646, 
42,000 negroes were imported into the empire of Brazil. I much 
fear that the real number has been greater; for the fact is, that in 
Brazil there is not a man, from the highest to the lowest (and I of 
course speak of the subjects-and not of the emperor), who:does not 
in. some way or other, directly or indirectly, encourage, connive et, 
or sanction this most detestable trade.” 

Since ‘his lordship made that statement, the Committee ‘have 
been informed that upwards of 50,000 slaves were imported into 
Brazil during the year 1846, and a still larger number during the 
year 1847. : 

In connexion with the foregoing statement, the Committee 
would also refer to the increased activity which prevails in sugar 
operations in the Spanish colonies and Brazil, to the great demand 
which has consequently arisen for machinery used in the process-of 
sugar manufacture, and to the vast increase of their exports of 
sugar during the past year, as an additional proof of the impulse . 
which has been given to the slave-trade, and the consequent exten- 
sion of slavery, occasioned principally, as the Committee ‘believe, 
by the sugar act of 1846. 

It appears to the Committee, that had the policy which the 
Government pursued previously to 1846, been persisted in, the 
happiest results would have followed. The sugar cultivation of 
Cuba and Brazil, it is believed, had reached the point when it 
became necessary that it should find new markets to render ‘its 
maintenance profitable. The Committee ‘have learned that ‘a dis- 
position was springing up, in various influential quarters, to make 
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arrangements with the British Government, which would probably 
hive led to the extinction both of the slave-trade and of slavery. 
In proof of this the Committee submit to your Lordship the fol- 


‘lowing extracts, from official communications made to the Govern- 
_ment by its agents residing in Brazil and Cuba. Mr. Consul 


Cowper, referring to this subject, in a despatch addressed to Lord 
Aberdeen, dated Pernambuco, 17th January, 1842, says :—‘ In 
this sugar-growing province (Pernambuco) the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government is a matter of the utmost interest to the 
proprietors. I have taken considerable pains to inform myself of 
‘their feelings on the subject, and I find all the most intelligent 
anticipating that Her Majesty’s Government are awaiting the 


- megociations for the renewal of the treaty, and will then demand 


from Brazil, as a quid pro quo for the admission of her sugar, 
the specified mention of some time for the emancipation of her 
slaves. The proprietors not only seem prepared for, but satisfied 
with, such an arrangement. I have mentioned. this with a view of 
informing your lordship of the popular impressions on this deeply 
interesting subject.”’—(Slave-trade papers, 1843, Class B., p.437.) 
Mr. Consul Newcomen, in a despatch to Lord Aberdeen, dated 
‘¢ The subjecting of 
free labour sugar to an unequal competition with that produced by 
slaves, is to be deprecated on many grounds. I have already 
stated that the admission of Brazilian sugar into the English market 
at a low rate of duty, in the actual state of things, would indu- 
bitably give an impetus to the slave-trade.” And he adds: “I 
know many of the best-informed Brazilians entertain the opinion 
expressed on a late occasion, in no private manner, that the 
imperial Government must, sooner or later, not only concede to 
England all she requires towards the full and effectual suppression 
of the slave-trade, but must also bind herself down to the final 
abolition of slavery throughout the empire at a future period ; and 
that it would be much’ more politic to do so now, when she may 
hope for corresponding concessions from Great Britain, than to 
wait till driven hy necessity into granting what she had refused to 
the dictates of humanity.” ”?__(Slave-trade Papers, 1846, Class B., 
p. 441.) 

The Slave-trade Commissioners at Havana, in their Report, 


- dated lst January, 1844, observe :—‘‘In consequence of the low 
» price of sugar, the 
. meet their engagements, and are therefore unable to make further 
- purchases of labourers. The same cause prevents their putting down 


planters have been for some time. unable to 


of canes, and the making and extension of estates; it was for 


. these purposes principally that new negroes were required.” It 
. therefore became necessary that measures should be taken to con- 
. ciliate the British Government, so as to open a new market in this 


country for Cuban sugars ; and it is everywhere evident, on the 


«face of official documents, that the proprietors of estates generally 
were willing to abandon the slave-trade in order to secure it. 


The Commissioners say :—‘‘ Whatever may have been the opinions 


‘formerly or elsewhere expressed, we have always felt convinced 
, that the planters were opposed to the slave-trade, in proportion to 


their interests, according as their estates were sufficiently stocked 


with labourers. Fresh labourets were required for new planta 


tions, which some few years since were commenced to a great 
extent ; but in the last two years there has been a tendency to the 
contrary ; and though an equal quantity of sugar has been pro- 
duced, we believe it is to be ascribed only to the use of improved 


- machinery, and the facilities of railroad carriage.”” The Com- 
missioners then go on to enumerate many striking facts in corrobo- | _ 
_ ation of their views; and conclude by stating, that among the 


numerous memorials presented to the captain-general against the con- 


« tinuance of the slave-trade, ‘‘ was one from the highly-respectable 


and wealthy house of Drake, Brothers, and Co., setting forth that 
they, had no expectation of the price of sugar being improved, 
except by having the English market opened to the produce of 
this. island, where, if this could be effected at a, rate even of fifty 


_ per cent. above the duty on English colonial sugar, still they 
. should obtain for their produce double the amount they can obtain 


at present. On the other hand, they stated that if a different 
policy were not followed, they were apprehensive that the English 
Governmert would become irritated at last, and adopt measures 
prejudicial to the general commerce and prosperity of the island, in 
the determination to put down a particular reprobated traffic.”’ 
‘With such facts and testimonies as these before them, the Com- 


“mittee entertain no doubt that if the prohibition of slave-grown 
. sugars had still been the policy of the British Government, a 
deadly blow would have been struck at the slave-trade and slavery 


St anne 





in the Spanish colonies and Brazil. ‘They cannot, therefore, but feel 
the most poignant regret that the freedom of the slave and the 
suppression of the slave traffic should have been sacrificed to the 
alleged exigencies of commerce. An unfettered commerce in 
things honest and honourable the Committee have ever considered 
éminently promotive of the freedom and happiness of the human 
race; but they have yet to learn, that it is either consonant with 
the principles of humanity or morality, that the slave-dealer and 
the slave-holder should be elevated to the same rank with the 
honest trader, or that the produce of robbery and murder should 
be placed by the fiscal regulations of a free and Christian country, 
on the same level with that which has been obtained by legitimate 
means. 

Such, my lord, are the chief points which the Committee have 
been anxious to submit to your consideration; and they would 
indulge the hope, that when it shall be clearly perceived by the 
Government that the Sugar Act of 1846 is likely still further to 
aggravate the horrors, and increase the extent of slavery and the 
slave-trade, the Government will be led to abandon it, and to sub- 
stitute in its place a measure which shall wholly prohibit sugars, 
the produce of slave-lahbour, from entering the British market ; but 
which, at the same time, shall allow all free-grown sugars, whether 
from the British colonies and possessions abroad, or from foreign 
countries, to be imported on equal duties for general consumption. 
The Committee are the more encouraged in this hope, when they 
recollect that a member of the Cabinet, high in office, in giving his 
support to the Sugar Act, said, that ‘‘if he thought, that by per- 
severing in the course which they had hitherto adopted, they 
would be successful in putting an end to the slave-trade, he would 
not be a party to the present measure.’”? Another member of the 
Government, on another occasion, observed :—‘‘I am willing to 
admit that those who originate a change of policy on a question of 
this nature, incur great and grave responsibility, and that heavy 
will be the censure with which they will be visited, if their efforts 
to cheapen the food of the people of this country, should lead to 
any increase of the horrors of slavery. I am, however, so convinced 
of the justice and good feeling of my countrymen, that‘ believe 
we may make this experiment with the most perfect reliance on their 
being ready to return to the principle on which we now deal with 
the article of sugar, if that experiment should occasion the horrible 
results to which I have referred. I amconvinced that so strong is 
the feeling of Great Britain on this subject, even that if it should be 
found, that an increased freedom of trade between this country and 
Brazils and Cuba, led to the extension of the slave-trade and the 
perpetuation of slavery, they would admit with one accord, that 
the experiment had not answered their hopes, and they would be 
ready to revive the present system of duties, though it might entail 
on them an increased expense for one of the necessaries of life.’ 
And yet another member, in the presence of thousands, declared, 
that if the distinction between slave-grown and free-grown sugars 
could be maintained, “ great as are the lengths I would always go 
on behalf of free trade, I must ever disconnect from all fellowship 
with that glorious cause, the blood-red flag of the slave-trade.” 


I have the honour to be, 
(On behalf of the Committee,) 
Joun Scosie, Secretary. 
27, New Broad-street, Feb. 14, 1848. | 





PETITION AGAINST THE FURTHER INTRODUCTION 
OF SLAVE-GROWN SUGAR INTO THE BRITISH 
MARKETS. 


The following petition of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has been presented by Sir Edward 
North Buxton, Bart., M.P., to the House of Commons against 
the further introduction of foreign slave-grown sugars, and for 
the free importation of all other sugars, on equal duties, into 
the British markets, and is respectfully and urgently recommended 
to be adopted by all their friends throughout the country. 


PETITION. 


Sheweth,—That your petitioners have every reason to believe, 
from undoubted authority, that the foreign African slave-trade has 


greatly increased, and will continue still further to increase, in - 


consequence of the new demand for slaves which has sprung up in 
‘connexion with the Sugar Duties Act of 1846, which allows of the 
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introduction of the slave-grown sugars of Brazil, the Spanish 


Colonies, and other slave-holding countries, into the British 


market for home consumption. 

That the stimulus thus given to that infamous and inhuman 
traffic is greatly to be deplored, inasmuch as not only is the 
number of its victims fearfully increased thereby, and its accu- 
mulated horrors aggravated, but the system of slavery which 
unhappily prevails, to an enurmous extent strengthened, the 
freedom and happiness of the human race impeded, and the 
African continent rendered more inaccessible than ever to the 
lights of civilization and religion. 

Your petitioners therefore earnestly pray, that your Honourable 
House will cause a strict enquiry to be made into the operation of 
the said Act, in so far as it bears on the foreign African slave- 
trade and the institution of slavery, with a view to its repeal, and 
the substitution in its place of a measure which shall wholly 
exclude sugars the produce of slave-labour from the British 
market, and allow of the introduction of such foreign sugars only 
as are the produce of free labour, for home consumption, or 
export, on equal duties with those from the British plantations and 
possessions abroad. 


And your petitioners, &c. 
(Signed by order and on behalf of the Committee, ) 
Joun Scostr, Secretary. 





PETITION AGAINST THE INTRODUCTION OF 
KROOMEN INTO THE BRITISH EMANCIPATED 
COLONIES. 

In addition to the foregoing petition the subjoined one has been 
presented to the House of Commons by the Hon. E. P. Bouverie, 
M.P., and is also commended for adoption to the friends of the 
Anti-slavery Cause throughout the country. 

PETITION. 

Sheweth,—That your petitioners have learned with deep regret 
that Her Majesty’s Government have determined to allow certain 
of the British West India Colonies, alleged to want foreign immi- 
grant-labourers, the opportunity of obtaining them from parts of 


the African coast, other than those under the exclusive jurisdiction 


and control of this country. 

That, in consequence of this permission, your petitioners are 
informed, that several vessels of large burthen have been taken up 
by parties interested in such operations, which are forthwith to be 
despatched to the Kroo Coast, where, it is affirmed, labourers of 
the kind required, may be obtained, that your petitioners strongly 
object to this mode of recruiting the colonies with labourers,— 

First, Because they believe the quantity of labour already in the 
colonies, is more than commensurate with the means possessed by 
the planters for its profitable employment; and that, moreover, the 
population is rapidly i increasing by natural means. 

Secondly, Because they~believe that the immigrants, sinenis 
introduced into the three colonies of Jamaica, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana, amounting to nearly 70,000 in number, mies had the 
effect of displacing a large amount of native labourers, and that 


the introduetion of a larger number would only tend to throw more | 


out of employment. 

Thirdly, Because the funds, whereby these foreign labourers are 
introduced, are not drawn from the resources of those intended 
to be benefitted by their importation, but from taxes levied on all’ 
classes in the colonies for that purpose, and of which the native 
labourers have to bear the greater part. 

Fourthly, Because the new scheme of immigration violates, even 
to a greater extent than those already acted upon, the first prin- 
ciples of a healthy and humane colonization, inasmuch as it admits 
of the introduction of male-labourers only, under engagements to 
restore the survivers to their own country after the lapse of five 
years, whereby not only will the greatest immorality be fostered, 
but a large and ever increasing expense be incurred to supply the 
losses occasioned by deaths and departures. 

Fifthly, Because the Kroomen, who are proposed to be taken in 
the first instance, are not free to enter inte engagements of their 
own choice; but are in a state of vassalage to their chiefs or head- 
men, who can dispose of their services as they may think proper, 
and on such terms as may prove most advantageous to them. 

. Sixthly, Because of the baneful influence, which the introduction 
of large bodies of Pagan Africans must necessarily exert over the 
emancipated classes, who themselves are but recently emerged from 


holding countries to recruit their constantly decreasing slave 
populations, with supplies of nominally free, but really enslaved 
Africans, without violating the letter of their treaties with this 
country, and of thus creating a new form of the slave-trade, and of 
perpetuating the crime of slavery. 

Your petitioners therefore earnestly entreat your Honourable 
House not to entertain any measure, which shall sanction the pre- 
sent or any similar scheme of African immigration to the British | 
colonies; and further, to cause a strict inquiry to be instituted. into ; 
the ‘aie, mortality and immoral effects, which have hitherto" 
attended the importation of foreign labourers into them, with a 
view to apply an immediate and effectual remedy. 

And your petitioners, &c. 
(Signed by order and on behalf of the Committee ) 
Joun Scosie, oem 
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EXPORTS OF SUGAR FROM CUBA FOR THE YEARS 
1846 & 7. 


From the monthly circular of Drake, Brothers, and Co., of the 
Havana, dated the 8th of January last, we gather the following 
particulars relating to the sugar trade of Cuba, which we have no 
doubt will interest our readers at the present time. We merely 
add, that Drake, Brothers, and Co. state in their circular, that 
“The production of 1847 has far exceeded that of any previous 
year, and the prices obtained by planters have been co highly 
remunerative, that they are enabled to adopt every means for the 
further extension of their crops.” 


Comparative Taste of Exports of Sugar from Ist naar to 
31st December, 1847 and 1846. 


SUGAR IN BOXES. 





From Havana. From MATANZzASs. 





1847. 1846. 1847, 1845, 





Cowes and: a * Market 67,276 109,516 40,222 76,373 


Russia ........ vee 27,965 11,374 15,126 17,232 
Sweden & Deamatk 5,124 4,861 2,086 sire 

Hamburg .... .... 28,294 36,918 || 20,936} 32,353 
Bremen .......... 12,184 10,445 3,548 11,020 
Holland.. hive 35,104 7,612 _ 9,821 633 
Belgium ....... 32,3693 24,556 15,023 4,002 
Havre and Bordeaux 6,9444 8,347 2,148 | - 8,517 
Marseilles ........ 22,0884 28,602 5,923 2,342 
DOMES 6 6s viv ds vide 112,266 104,227 21,849 27,316 


Italy .... eeeeoeese#e 
New York........ 
Boston eeeeeeeee ee 


26,5354 23,424 30,057 "24,359 
80,4694 49,700 47,074 26,303 © 
24,3214 18,922 30,164 19,607 


Charleston ~ ©) 7514 705 3,935 2,258 
New Orleans... - 37,924 9,828 993 SES 
Mobile...... BON pe 12 





Other parts of U.S. | 30,408} | 16,351 || 39,054 7,754 
Various .....0000. 11,488 4,509 7,213 ' 
Total......+. | 648,521} | 505,983 || 372,535 | 289,112 

















Another Havana price current of the 27th of January, gives the 
following summary of the markets at that port :—" 


‘‘ New sugars are in very limited supply, the quantity in the market 
not being above 14,000 to 16,000 boxes. Purchases are made chiefly for 
Spain, at 8 rs. to 9 rs. for whites, 54 rs. to 7 rs. for browns and yellows, 
44 rs. to 5 rs. for Cucuruchos. Of old sugar only a tfifle remains. 
Very little has been done in Muscovadoes, of which only a few small 
parcels have as yet appeared, and the planters are higher in their pré- 
tensions than merchants are willing to pay. During the past year the 
prices of the sugar in our markets were supported at high rates; with but 
slight and temporary fluctuations, notwithstanding the large crop. This 
was mainly owing to the unprecedentedly heavy shipments to the United 
States and Great Britain, aided by a well-sustained enquiry for Spain, 
with a fair demand for other parts. The shipments for British ports 
comprised about 167,000 boxes from hence and Matanzas,. with an 
addition of some importance from other parts of the island. The bulk 


of the exports went forward in the early part of the season, when there 


was not only the stimulus created by the admission of our sugars for 
English consumption, but also a general expectation that a large quantity 
would be required for the use of breweries and distilleries. Before 

however, European markets assumed a gloomy aspect, and the financial 
difficulties under which the mercantile community of d has been 





the ignorance and degradation of slavery. 


suffering, naturally had an injurious influence on the value of our staple 


Seventhly, Because it affords a pernicious example to slave+ 
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Im-regard to the production: of the present crop, opinions are somewhat 
divided ; although: it seems to be the prevailing impression, that it will 
not give so much as the last, as the weather, in many districts, was un- 
favourable; and we hear numerous complaints that the juice proves weak 
in- grinding, and yields a small proportion of sugar. Prices may be ex- 
pected to rule moderately, at least in the early part of the season, owing 
to the generally unfavourable position of monetary affairs abroad. 
Molasses continues at 1} rs. on the spot, but very firm, and at some of 
the outports 1¥ rs. to 2 rs. are still paid. During the past year the 
shipments from all parts of the island have been 242,700 hhds., against 
200;000 hhis. in 1846.’ 

From the latest intelligence it appears, that the’ exports of sugar from 
Havana to:Great Britain in 1847 had been 100,741 boxes, against 33,273 
o xesin 1846. From Matanzas the exports had been 66,522 boxes to 
Great Britain, against 23,625 boxes’ in 1846. The total exports from 
Havana to all foreign’ ports: had been 657,396 boxes, against 515,278 
boxes in 1846. . From: Matanzas the total exports had been 358,529 
boxes, against 295,185 boxes in 1846. 





MORAL CONDITION OF THE COOLIES IN MAURITIUS. 


In the course of the correspondence which the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have had with the Go- 
vernment, on the subject of Coolie immigration into the Mauritius, 
they have on miore occasions than one dwelt on the enormous dis- 
proportion of the sexes introduced, and the consequent gross im- 
morality which has followed. Having obtained information from 
trastworthy sources, that that immorality was not only general, 


but in many instances revolting in its character; and well knowing. 


tliat no efforts were made by the planters to correct those evils by 
education and the moral instruction of the people, the Committee 
urged-an enquiry» In doing this, however, they were aware that 


_ every obstruction would. be thrown in the way of a rigid and im- 


partial investigation, but that enough would transpire to show the 
d:based condition in which the Coolies were permitted to exist. 

In stating, their case'to Mr. Gladstone, when in office, the Com- 
mittee observed :— 


** The fact, sir,-will not be denied, that ty far the larger portion of the 
women introduced into Mauritius from 1843 to 1844, both inclusive, 


there were some of their number the wives of the immi- 
grant Geol vets, so far as the Committee are informed, no special |' 
provided for them. On the contrary, it ——— 

that the women; y wtictholt eoumvied or unmarried, were herded together 
with the men in large buildings or barracks, and "that the usual. results 

‘the consequence—promiscuous intercourse and debauchery. 

“+ It may not be improper to call to' your recollection the great dispro- 
which existed between the sexes at the § ses of emancipation, | 
say about 25,000 females'to’38,000 males; or, if you take the number of | 
» it will stand thus, 38,189 males, and 20,602 females. This 
nm has been greatly increased by Coolie immigration By a}, 
return’ made to’ Government, No. 58, 1840, it appears that of 13,243 
Calcutta Coolies introduced into Mauritius from Ist August, 1834, to 
the end of October, 1838, only 198 were women, and 51 children. It is 
robable that of the whole number reported to have been imported from 
1834 to 1839, say 25,468, not more than eight per cent. were women. 
From 1842 to 1844, no less than 46,014 Coolies were introduced, of these |: 
not more than twelve per cent. were women, and about four per cent. 
were children. These figures not only show the horrid disproportion of |; 
the sexes which exists in the island, and clearly indicate the general cha- 
racter of the Indian women imported, but will fully account for the | 
demoralized habits of the labourers. Secondly,.in relation to the alleged 
practices of the men. For similar reasons to those already spe- 
penagiin to the Committee are unwilling to give up their authorities; they are 


were that aldbougil tere picked up in’ the'streets of Calcutta and Bombay; and . 
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satisfied, however, of the fact. The subject ia, revolting et, when |, 
character WP tie haiatio i considered, cram with | 


pes of thosé moral restraints which a pure religion inculcates, 
the unnatural. circumstances in which he has been placed, it is not to |' 
eee een Se eee Of 70,000 
Goolies introdinced’ between 1834 and 1844, 7,000 were women. 
This fact’ alone reveals a state of wholly inconsistent with 
welfare of the colony.’’ 


ft 


chose to consider it asan attack upon themselves, and to treat it as 
a: “calumny,” and in this spirit they entered upon the investiga- 


tion ; and the following extracts from’ their reports will show the ’ 


vel. 
STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE KELLY. 


“As the Indian women who immigrate to this colony are, generally 
peaking, of a low and abandoned description, there can be little doubt 
hat promiscuous intercourse must subsist in some cases, an evil not easily 
remedied when the depraved habits of these people are taken into consi- 
deration ; a great number of them, who come to this island, are frequently, 
goon after their arrival, transferred by the men who brought them to 
other Indians, for sums, varying from twenty to forty rupees, these 
making them over again to other parties, from motives of either satiety or 
cupidity ; such a proceeding, it must be observed, taking place with the 
cutire consent sheen baeraiaale Thus are these females viewed 


only by the Indians as objects: of traffic or sensuality. The degrading 
influences of such a system may be readily imagined. 

‘*With respect to the horrible and unnatural practices of which:the 
Indians are said to be guilty, two isolated cases only have come.to my 
knowledge throughout the whole district, and, after making the strictest 
inquiry on this subject, I found nothing to give me the impression that such 
crimes were of frequent occurrence,’’—Par. pap. No. 325, 1847.—p. 174. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE DAVIDSON. 


‘* With regard to the reputed character and practices of this class, after 
minute inquiry, I could’ not find that their habits were more dissolute 
than others placed in similar situations, and certainly not more so than 
the natives of the country. That indifferent characters will be found 
among large bodies of men and women brought together, is not to be 
doubted ; but I do not understand that they are so bad as represented, or 
nearly so. 

‘*T made every inquiry on the estates relative to the revolting offences 
with which they are charged, both from the masters and employers, and 
have, since my visits, had men of known good character and conduct sent 
into my office, where I have questioned them separately on oath on this 
subject, and they have affirmed to a man, that, to their knowledge, such 
practices do not exist, and that had it been the case, they must have known 
it. I am, therefore, inclined to believe, that this charge is generally 
unfounded; never during the time I have been in daily communication 
with the population, having known but of one instance, and that was a 
servant of my own, a ‘young lad of about fifteen years of age, who was 
taken in the fact, and handed over to the civil power at once. This took 
place about five years since; he was condemned and punished. He did 
not attempt to deny what he had done, nor could he account for the 
temptation, He returned to India, I believe’’.—p. 188. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE SEIGNETTE. 


‘* On the several estates which have been visited by me, there are from 
200 to 300 Indians employed as labourers and mechanics, and twenty-five 
to thirty married (or so styled) women, who cook and keep house for 
the men, * * * These women may have gained a bad reputation in 
the mother country, amongst people who are not aware that the Indians, 
but more especially the Indian women, only follow the customs of the 
continent where they were born, where the attachments which they form 
are only held, as it were, by conventional terms, and without any sym- 
,Pathy between the parties ; and where there are few laws (unless it is 


under no restraint whatever. 

| «And although I do not pretend to assert that this people are exempt 
from faults to which the most perfect amongst us are liable; but, with 
regard for public morals (which, even in Europe, and on a more civilized. 
sphere, are often scandalized), it may be observed that there are every- 
_ where stragglers from the path of moral duties, but less so, I believe, in 
| the Mauritius than anywhere else ; more especially amongst that class 
in the colony which is so wrongfully accused; so do I find it needless to 
_ pourtray and denounce vices and enormities which might only happen to 
_ exist; as it is also wrong to talk highly of such things, and to surmise 
| © that such and such-crimes may or do exist.’ 

But let us finish this subject ; and in drawing a thick veil upon evils 
‘that might have existed, bring forward well assured facts—viz., that on all 
_estates visited by me, the buildifigs were well aired and properly par- 
| titioned off ; each house occupied /by one or two couples, man and wife, 
| with the exception of the ‘single’ men, who live together, and lead the 
| Saoeserty and riotous sort of life that do all single men.’’—p. 196. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE HERVEY. 


‘In regard to the existing of the abominable and revolting practices 
‘alluded to, none of the proprietors here have ever had occasion to ascer- 
| tain the fact; and although such abhorring circumstances may, in some 
ces, exist, as it does in many other countries, no one has ever made 
a complaint of their having found a defaulter, and that their general’ 
‘conduct and morality"is perfectly satisfactory.”’—p. 196. 
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STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE THATCHER. 


‘* As to the women, few of them are really married, although they say. 
‘80; the married men leave their wives in India, for they lose caste in 
‘coming here; the really married people live quietly together, and many 
of the others; but there are a set of worthless women brought here, I 
suspect collected in the streets of the different sea-ports at which they 
embark, that would have been much better to have left in India, although 
there are the same description of women to be found at all sea-ports and 
‘manufacturing towns in England. As to their being huddled together in 
large buildings without any separation, and have promiscuous intercourse, 
is not the case. 

‘‘ With respect to horrible and unnatural practices amongst the men— 
I have heard of such things myself, but never could find proof. I have 
been most particular in my inquiries on that head, and all that I can 
elicit is, that some of the planters have heard the same, but could not 
get it proved ; that it exists in India is.well known.’ —p, 198, 
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STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE FITZPATRICK. 


The Indian women introduced here, are generally women of low caste 
and loose habits in their own country, nor do I believe it possible to 
procure others of higher rank or more virtuous, but their conduct is better 
here than in India; nor does it in any instance present a picture of so 
revolting a character as that which nightly and daily is offered to the 
notice of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society in the streets of 
London, or in the manners of the people in the large manufacturing towns 
of Great Britain. Amongst the Indian women here, public prostitution 
does not exist; many Of them are married to the men with whom they 
live, and in every case they have either separate huts, or a portion of a large 
hut screened off for their accommodation. The women who are not 
married, live with their reputed husbands in the same state of seclusion 
from the other men. Isolated cases of prefligacy may occur here, as they 
do elsewhere, but from such instances it must not be inferred that the 
whole Indian population is tainted with corruption; and, in fact, so rare 
are the offences alleged to prevail here, that from a note with which I was 
favoured by Mr. Desmarais, the Queen’s Attorney, only one conviction of 
an Indian for unnatural, crime has taken place within a period of five 


years.—p. 176. 
STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE J, REYNARD. 


‘* With regard to the women, the most prominent bad feature in their 
conduct appears to be the frequent separation of men and women who 
cohabit, provoked by the women; the motive being one of interest ; 
women frequently leave the men with whom they cohabit, to immediately 
take up with others for the sake of the money or jewels they thus obtain, 
the latter of which they appear to be very fond of; but so long as it suits 
them to live with the men they select, they are laborious and careful 
managers, and render many services to them. This appears to be the 
most prevalent intercourse that occurs between the sexes, and can in no 
way be attributed to want of accommodation; nor does it occur promis- 
cuously, for during the time the women cohabit with the men, they observe 
the same outward forms of respect and decency as married persons, in 
living totally apart and separate from others. 

“* With respect to the accusation that the men are guilty of horrible and 
unnatural practices, it appears to be entirely unknown in my district.””— 


p. 184. 
STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE SELF. 


‘‘ With onesingle exception, every woman, whether married or unmarried, 
has a separate house or room to herself. I did not observe any instance 
of a- woman living by herself, as the unmarried women all cohabit with 
different men upon the estate. The conduct of those who are stated to be 
married, was reported to me as very correct. The others are much 
given to change, though the only case of open debauchery which came 
to my knowledge, was that of a woman on the Albert estate, who cohabits 
with three men at the same time, and under the same roof, The single 
men generally live, by their own choice, by three and five together in a 
house, and would be dissatisfied were they obliged to do so in smaller 
numbers. 

‘IT was everywhere assured by the’proprietors, that they are wholly 
ignorant of the existence of the horrible and unnatural practices with 
which the Indians are charged, and that they consider the accusation to 
be entirely groundless and false. Upon this point, I am of course unable 
to pronounce, though my opinion wholly coincides with that of the 
masters.’’—p. 176. 


It will be seen from the foregoing abstract, that the terms used 
by reporters are extremely vague and general, and that the mode 
in which they sought their information is extremely unsatisfactpry. 
To us it would afford sincere pleasure could we believe that the 
alleged horrible practices of the Coolies had no foundation in fact. 
As-far back as the year 1841, Sir Lionel Smith, then Governor of 
Mauritius, made the following communications respecting them. 
He said, “The Coolies have given themselves up to a degree of 
disgraceful licentiousness, which no person acquainted with their 
character and habits in India (dissolute as they are known to be), 
could possibly believe.” Now it is well known in India that the 
grossest sensuality is practised ; that forms of impurity the most 
atrocious exist; and yet we are to believe that the Coolies, 
separated from their wives and families, and under the influence of 
no moral restraints ; masses of men, with but few women among 
them, and sunt OF Whee. of dhe Saint alam, ass we Sie don 
Asiatic vices, that one of the magistrates, Mr. Seignette, should 
venture to say, “ that there are fewer stragglers from the path of 
moral duties in Mauritius than anywhere else,’ would be sur- 
prising were it not ridiculous. 

We will not examine, in detail, the reports of the 
nor point out the conclusions to which they lead, but we tell Sir 
William Gomm that it is no “‘calumny” to say that the Coolies of 
the Mauritius have brought their vices with them from India, and 
that a tenfold intensity has been given to them by the unnatural 
circumstances in which they have been placed. We Serther ‘ell 








him, that we believe the brutish idolators and low-caste Mahomedans 
by whom he is surrounded, are guilty of the practices alleged ; 
and that we must abandon our reason, and the evidence of facts 
forced upon public attention, to believe otherwise. And we further 
tell him, that we understand there is now in London, a gentleman 
formerly connected with the colony, who will give evidence before 
a parliamentary committee, that the worst things which have been 
said about Coolie immorality do not exceed the truth, 





THE FREEHOLD LABOURERS OF ANTIGUA ROBBED 
OF THEIR FRANCHISE BY THE LOCAL LEGISLATURE. 


We deeply regret to say, that since the accession of Lord Grey 
to office, a disposition is manifesting itself among the planters, 
merchants, and other influential classes in the colonies, not only to 
render more stringent the laws affecting the labouring population, 
but to deprive them of the privileges which they enjoy. An 
audacious instance of this, is an act recently passed by the Legis- 
lature of Antigua and sanctioned by the Governor of that colony. 
This act deprives the great body of Negro freeholders in that island 
of their franchise in the manner set forth in the following memorial. 
Our correspondent informs us that “ the effect of the new law has 
been to exclude almost all the labouring population who hitherto 
exercised the franchise.” He adds, ‘at English Harbour and at 
Falmouth only one labourer is qualified, and at St. Mary’s only 
three voted. The subject is one of vital interest, and demands the 
serious attention of all the friends of freedom in this country as 
well as the colonies. We trust Lord Grey will be advised not to 
give his sanction to this abominable act. 


To rue Riegur HonovrasteE trae Eart Grey, Her Magsesty’s 
PrincipaL SecreTARy o¥ STATE FoR THE COLONIES, &c. 
The humble Memorial of the undersigned, Freeholders of the Island 
of Antigua, for themselves and others, 

Humbly Sheweth,—That an “‘ Act for the better regulation of Elec- 
tions of Members of Vestry,’’ passed the Legislature of this island, 

That a representation was made to His Excellency the Governor-in- 
Chief, setting forth the injustice of certain of the provisions of the Bill, 
and of its impolitic nature; but his Excellency having, however, been 
pleased to give his assent to the same, your memorialists are in consequence 
constrained to appeal to your lordship, and humbly and respectfully to 
represent the grounds of their objection to the act, in the full assurance 
that this their appeal will not fail to receive from your lordship a 
patient, liberal, and favourable consideration. 

Your memorialists humbly represent, that previous to the passing of 
this act, ‘‘all persons in actual possession of ten acres of land, or a 
freehold ‘tenement worth twenty pounds current money yearly,” 
(£8. 8s. 10d. sterling), were deemed freeholders, and eligible to elect, or 
to be elected, members of vestries in the several parishes, such property 
being within the said parish. 

Your memorialists lastly complain, that on the eve of a general 
election of vestries to take place throughout the island, a new law has 
been proclaimed, depriving many of rights hitherto enjoyed, and at the 
same time conferring the franchise upon others having no direct interest 
in the parishes. 

Your memorialists complain, that the qualification to sit as vestrymen 
by this Act, namely, “owning or possessing fifty acres of land, or 
deriving an annual income of £75 from lands in the parish,’’ is too high, 
and that while attornies to such properties (who may be superseded 
immediately after the election) are allowed to exercise the elective 
franchise, vested in their principals, and to sit as vestrymen — trustees in 
absolute possession (qualified to vote for members of Assembly) are 
deprived of a right hitherto enjoyed, some of whom are now members of 
vestries, and will by the operation of this act, not only be deprived of 
the franchise, but also of their qualification to sit as vestrymen, 

Your memorialists further complain, that the qualification of the 
electors, as provided by this Act, is unjust and impolitic, and will 
deprive such of the labouring classes of the franchise, in the reral 


districts, as have hitherto enjoyed the same by the purchase of lands, and’ 


the erection thereon of comfortable dwellings, whilst at the same time the 
franchise is largely conferred on others who hitherto had not thie pri- 


vilege. Your memorialists say largely, for whilst an attorney may vote 
in right of his own property, he may vote also for as many proprietors 


as he may represent in the parish, and trustees to properties however 
large, are altogether excluded, and the humbler freeholders, owning less 
than an acre of land, must have buildings thereon of the value of five 
hundred pounds sterling. 


Your memorialists humbly represent, that as helhalitaieneniciaites 


viduals possessing large interests in the parishes, the exclusive right to sit as 
vestrymen, a more liberal spirit should have been manifested towards the 


electors, and that no act of the legislature at this particular crisis, should. 


confer privileges on one class of the inhabitants, whilst it deprives another 
class of those which they have hitherto enjoyed. 
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- Your memorialists further represent, that all real and personal pro- 
perty are subjected to the payment of parochial rates, and that while 
your memorialists contribute to the burdens of the parishes, many are 
effectually deprived of one of the chief privileges annexed to the freehold, 
namely, the right of exercising the elective franchise. 

That your memorialisis, with an earnestness, proportioned to the im- 
portance of their just claims, to participate in the constitutional rights, 
do most respectfully submit, that by the constitution, every freeholder 
has an undoubted right to exercise the elective franchise, in all cases 
wherein he may be taxed for the public benefit { and every attempt to 
abridge’or deprive the subject of his vested rights, in this respect, is a 
‘manifest violation of the Constitution, and your memorialists do fearlessly 
assert and maintain, that the present Act has not only abridged, but has 
utterly extinguished the right of many to exercise the franchise. 

That whilst the enlightened policy which guides Her Majesty’s 
councils at home, continue to enlarge the representation and to extend 
the elective franchise in every direction, the obvious tendency, if not the 
avowed object, of the Act of the Legislature of Antigua is, to limit 
representation, and to control and annihilate the elective franchise. 

Your memorialists do therefore most humbly affirm, that this Act, 
which professes to be for ‘‘ the better regulation of members’ vestry,’’ is 
subversive of their rights and privileges — that it is unjust, unwise, im 
politic, and unconstitutional. That its direct tendency is to depress 
one class in order to elevate the other — that it virtually excludes the 
emancipated freeholder, whilst it admits the absent proprietor to vote by 
proxy, through an unqualified representative, in imitation of the privi- 
leges exercised by peers of the realm, when in Parliament assembled ; and 
that the acquisition of this newly-acquired privilege of voting by proxy 
will-have the effect of conferring a premium upon absenteeism. 

For the foregoing reasons, therefore, your memorialists humbly and 
most earnestly implore your lordship to advise our Most Gracious 
Sovereign, in the exercise of the Royal Prerogative, to withhold Her 
Majesty’s sanction to a law so impolitic, so unjust, and so uncon- 
stitutional. 


And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
(Sienep sy 128 FreEenovpers.) 





PETITION FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY in 
THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


The following is a copy of one of the petitions now in iT 
through France for the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. 
We cannot but hope that the zeal of our friends in this good cause 
will soon issue in a glorious triumph. 

PETITION. 

Gaaiaiies: —In petitioning you for the immediate and com- 
plete abolition of slavery in the French colonies, we feel assured 
that our demand is responded to by the voice of your consciences 
and the desire of your hearts. We shall, therefore, confine our- 
selves to summing up, in a few words, the grounds on which we 
rest our claim. 

Experience has shown, that every hope of mitigating or ame- 
liorating the system of slavery is illusory. That which is bad in 
itself cannot be ameliorated; crime cannot be organized. Order 
cannot arise from disorder ; for, in attempting to regulate it by law, 
we only make its true character the more manifest. 

- + For along series of years, France, moved with compassion for the 
hard fate of the slaves, has enacted laws, overloaded its budget, 
and employed all possible means for improving them. And what 
has been the result? Some slight amendment only in their outward 
condition; and we are not the ‘nly persons who say this; all 
neknowledie it to be a fact—the friends of the planters as well as 
the se of the slaves. 

“No elementary instruction is given to the slaves in our colonies. 
Millions have been absolutely thrown away, and will be thrown 
away as long as slavery exists, because an educated slave is an 
anomoly, It is not reasonable to expect, nor, perhaps, right to 
wish, that the planters should, by their own act, reduce the value 
and the warranty of their property. We must either ask for more, 
or allow the evil to remain such as it is. 

_, In the proper sense. of the word, there is no. religious and morn} 
instrastion given to the slaves in'the colonics,: The religion of the 


enslaved negro is only a barren penile of certain forms, wheee: 


meaning is hidden from him. 
There is no justice in the relation of the master to dic have It 
is both impossible and contradictory to expect it. The extreme 


inequality of their conditions is not forgotten even at the door of 
the tribunal, It exists in the very presence of the magistrate, and 





necessarily produces a corresponding inequality in the nature of the 
punishment inflicted. 

Consequently, there is no serious preparation for liberty in the 
colonies, since instruction, religion, morality, and the feeling and 
practice of justice are unknown to the state of slavery. 

' The future holds out no greater expectation than the past. In 
continuing to pursue our present path we shall only prolong 
the sufferings of the victims, and, perhaps, also the misfortunes of | 
the masters. 

We will not speak of the right of self-redemption. It is too 
evident that this right will only profit a very small number of 
slaves, who are placed in the most favourable circumstances. 
Partial self-purchase, will never effect total emancipation. —- 

We will not speak of the organization of free labour before 
emancipation. Free labour can never be organized, at least on an 
extended scale, by the side of slave labour; for one of these terms 
excludes the other. 

The money question, then, only remains in favour of the main- 
tenance of slavery. But with a nation which bears the name of 
Christian, and which aspires to be honoured in the world, money 
ought never to prevail over the great and sacred obligations of 
religion, justice, and humanity. 

Besides, we believe, and the experience of the English colonies 
begins to show it, that the question of interest harmonises with that 
of duty. The sacrifices of to-day will be amply reeompensed by 
the prosperity of to-morrow. 

We approach, then, to beg you, gentlemen, to decide, with the 
least possible delay, on the emancipation of the slaves in the French 
colonies. Christianity requires it; public opinion demands it ; 
the irue interest of the colonies claim it; and, by granting it, you 
will accomplish a work which will do honour to the name of 
France. 

Accept, gentlemen, the expression of our most profound respect, 
&e., &e., &e. 





PROGRESS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The following resolutions, having reference to the non-Extension 

of Slavery in any acquired territory in Mexico, were passed by an 

overwhelming majority by the Assembly of the State of New 
York :— 


“« Whereas, the President of the United States, in his last annual mes- 
sage, has recommended the establishment, by Congress, of territorial 
government over the conquered Mexican provinces of New Mexico, and 
the Californias, and the retention thereof as an indemnity; in which said 
territories, the instiution of slavery does not now exist ; therefore— 

‘* Resolved, (If the Senate concur,) That our senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our representatives requested, to use their best efforts to 
insert into any act or ordinance, establishing any and all, such provisional 
or territorial government or governments, a fundamental article or 
provision, which shall provide, declare, and guarantee, that slavery or 
involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof the 
party shall have been first duly convicted, shall be prohibited therein, so 
long as the same shall remain a territory. 

‘“* Resolved, (If the Senate concur,) That the President of the Senate 
and@he speaker of the Assembly, be requested to transmit a copy of the 
foregoing resolution and preamble to each of said senators and re- 
presentatives. 

‘A series of resolutions were introduced into the Senate, but the above 
were substituted by a vote of fourteen to ten, and passed by a vote of 
twenty-six to one.” 

We are glad to find that the United States Congress have 
deemed th: case of abduction hereunder referred to as worthy of 
their consideration :-— 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, January 10th. — Ourrace ar 
WasnincTon. —The following are the Resolutions offered in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Gippines : — 

Whereas [it is represented that] on Friday last, three armed persons 
engaged in the internal slave-trade, entered a dwelling in this city, and 
violently seized a coloured man, employed as a waiter in the boarding- 
house of several members of this body, and in the presence of his wife, 
gagged him, placed him in irons, and with loaded pistols, forced him into 
one of the slave-prisons of this city, from which, it is reported, he has 
since been dispatched for the slave-market of New Orleans. 

And whereas said coloured man-had been employed in said boarding- 
house’ for several years, had become well and favourably known to 
members of this House, had married a wife in this city, and, under a 
contract to purchase his freedom eae SS eee Sve ae geet 
industry, paid that sum within about $60. , 
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And whereas, outrages like the foregoing have been of common occur- 
rence in this district, and are sanctioned by the laws of Congress, and 
are extremely painful to many of the members of this House, as well as 
in themselves inhuman. Therefore, 

Resolved, —That a Select Committee of five members be appointed to 
inquire into, and report upon, the facts aforesaid; also, as to the pro- 
priety of repealing such acts of Congress as sustain or authorize the 
slave-trade in this district [or to remove the seat of Government to some 
free state. ] 

The resolutions were modified by Mr. Gippines by adding to the 
preamble the words included in brackets, and striking out those included 
in brackets in the last resolution. The following are the yeas and neas 
upon the question of laying the resolutions on the table : — 

Yeas, 94; Neas, 88. 

Frerpom or SLAVERY IN ConGress. — Washingion, Tuesday, 
Jan. 18th.—The vote in the house yesterday, says the New York 
Tribune, on the atrocious case of slave piracy, brought to its notice by 
Mr. Giddings, will doubtless have been analyzed in the Tribune before 
this letter is received ; yet I am impelled to offer some farther elucidation. 

The outrage could not have been more abominable if the slave coast 
of. Africa had been its theatre, and the most atrocious savages its 
authors. The victim had made himself respected by all who knew him, 
by his quiet industry and diligence in his vocation. He had fairly 
bargained for his freedom, and had paid four-fifths of the stipulated 
purchase money, as appears by receipts from his miscreant owner on the 
books of his trustee ; but his wife states that he had actually paid the 
whole price, except $11, (having made payments when his trustee was 
away, and no credit could be recorded,) and had §6 of this little balance 
in his pocket when the pirates jumped upon, shackled, and kidnapped 
him. Two weeks more, and he would have been out of the house of 
bondage ; now he is torn from all he holds dear, and is on his way, in 
chains, to wear out the wretched remnant of his life in the cane fields of 
Louisiana. 

Now the reason why Congress ought to have acted on this case is this— 
this whole drama of piracy and villany has been enacted in strict 
accordance with, and under the express protection of, the laws of the 
United States! The woman who sold her slave to himself, pocketed 
almost the last dollar of her price for him, and then sold him over again 
to the owners of the slave-pens, which carried the flag of ‘‘ Polk, Dallas, 
and Texas’ at its ma%t-head during the last presidential contest, has 
done nothing which the laws of this ‘‘ model republic’’ do not sanction 
and uphold ; she has merely availed herself of the temptations to piracy 
and scoundrelism in general, which those laws create. Mr. Giddings, 
therefore, proposed a simple and very natural inquiry into the character 
of these laws, and the proper remedy for the outrages they authorize. 
And this inquiry a House of Representatives, three-fifths of whom 
represent freemen only, have voted to stifle and put down. 

Of course the representatives of slaveholders, with the single exception 
of noble Delaware’s Houston, voted against any inquiry ; it would have 
been political destruction to any of them to do otherwise. They can 
hardly be blamed as the world goes. But how came it, an honest reader 
will inquire, that there were at least thirty absentees from free states, 
and only twelve from slave states, when this important vote was taken ? 
I answer, by the most despicable dodginy. Men who dared not vote 
against freedom, yet feared its triumphs in the yeas and nays, took care 
to be out of their seats when the vote was taken. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

From a late number of the New Orleans Bulletin (Dec. 18th, 1847), 
which has fallen into our hands promiscuously, and into which we had the 
curiosity to look, we have found sixteen slave advertisements, from which 
we select the following as a specimen, premising, that advertisements of 
this character as commonly appear in the public press, as do other notices 
of sales of houses, &c 

VALUABLE YOUNG NEGRO GIRL FOR SALE, BY LEWIS 
FLORENCE, AUCTIONEER. 

Saturday the 18th inst., at twelve, will be sold, at the St. Louis Ex- 
change, a very valuable house servant, eighteen years old, good cook, 
washer, ironer, and plain seamstress, sold for no fault, and fully guaranteed. 
Sale positive. Terms, Cas. 

VALUABLE FAMILY OF ACCLIMATED NEGROES, BY CARMAN 
AND CHBISTY, AUCTIONEERS. 

Saturday the 18th instant, at twelve, will be sold at Bank’s Arcade, a 
valuable family of acclimated slaves. Sold for no fault! With the 
highest recommendation and full guarantee—yviz., 

Davip, a mulatto, aged about twenty-three years, a good warehouseman, 
drayman, carriage driver, and active labourer. 

Mary, his wife, a negress, aged about twenty-one, a good plain cook, 
excellent house servant, and first-rate washer and ironer. 

Eten, their child, aged about fifteen months. Purchasers are re- 
quested to call and examine them. Tzrms, CasuH. 











VALUABLE NEGRESS FOR SALE, BY BEARD, CALHOUN, AND CO. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd of December, the negress Amy, aged thirty 
years, a good marchade ; also a first-rate wesheet ene tremens tats baleagyd 
to her owner for nine-years, and sold for no fault, fully guaranteed. ~ 

Terms.—One half cash; balance at four months’ sie ES 
endorsed notes bearing- mortgage until paid. 

To Hrne.—About sixty likely negroes—viz, a good enginesr; fifteen 
or twenty, common labourers, two rough carpenters, fifteen or twerity 
likely negro girls (house servants), cooks, washers, ironers, and nurses { 


and ten or'twelve negro boys. For shave cece linet 2 


and Co., 102, Poydras. 

For Sarr.—A sugar plantation facing the Mississippi, together with 
sixty slaves of both sexes and all ages, and with plants of See 
cane. Applyto J. B, Michell, at Baton Ronge. 

Staves Wantepv.—E. Cresswell, No. 152, Common-street, will psy 
the most liberal price for slaves of all descriptions, and those who have 
slaves for sale will do well to give him a call before selling to dthers. . He 
will also exchange slaves, sell slaves on commission, and those who wish 
to purchase will do well to give him a call before buying elsewhere, as he 
keeps on hand a good selection of slaves, sold under full guarantee, and 
good reference for titles given. 

Ten Dottars Rewarp.—Ran away yesterday, negro boy Dick, 


| aged about thirty years, about five feet ten inches high, black, with a scar 


on his right cheek, directly under the eye. The above reward will be 
given for his delivery, and all persons are forbid harbouring him under a 
penalty. H. Gleadeson, 65, Tchoulepoults-street 

LOUISIANA.—“ Noricz.—The subscriber, living on Carroway Lake, 
on Joe’s Bayou, in Carroll Parish, sixteen miles on the road leading from 
Bayou Mason to Lake Providence, is ready with a pack of dogs to hunt 
runaway Negroes at anytime. These dogs are well trained, and are known 
throughout the parish. Letters addressed to me at. Providence will 
secure immediate attention. My terms are five dollars per day for hunt- 
ing thetrails, whether the Negro is caught or not. Where atwelve hours’ 
trail is shown and the Negro not taken, no charge is made. For taking a 
Negro, twenty-five dollars ; and no charge made for hunting. 

“James W. Hatt.”’ 

The above advertisement was cut from The Madison Journal, published 
in Richmond, Louisiana, Nov. 26th, 1847. It appears in the business 
department of the paper, surrounded by lawyers’ cards, tradesmen’s 
advertisements, notices of legal business, and patent medicines, just as “‘ a 
house to let,” or “a carriage for sale,’’ ’ would be published in a free and 
Christian country. 

Taz Narionat Stave Pens.—The editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, writing from Washington, gives the following notice of some of 
the “‘ peculiar institutions ”’ of our national capital. 

‘¢ To-day I had the curiosity, and held it no sacrilege to visit the ‘slave 
pens,’ of which there are two in this city. A large yard surrounds a small 
dwelling house, to the latter of which is attached a strong brick building, 
built very much after the manner of our jails, in which are confined, or 
rather shut up, negroes who come from a distance and are for sale, or 


| who may be driven South to market. The keeper charges commission 


for storage and safely keeping the commodity until called for. They do 
not allow auction sales here of these chattels now, as was once the custom. 
The purchaser examines his purchase, and pays for the same, as he would 
buy a horse of any other person.’’ 

SLAVE-TRADE IN Virgrnta.—“ I was told by ————, of Richmond, 
that a slaveholder in Petersburg had assured him that last year the number 
of slaves sent southward from that place averaged nine hundred per 


week. An intelligent keeper of a public house in Petersburg thought’ the’ 


estimate was rather under than over the truth. Some of these slaves are 
brought by railroad from the northern parts of North Carolina, and 
with those collected in other parts of the country, sent by sea to our 
southern ports. The railroad southward from Petersburg is also used to 
forward many droves on their way to South Carolina, Alabama, &c. 
Georgia does not allow slave-traders to bring their ware, but the law is 
evaded by the coffle being kept over the Carolina line, where the planters 
come and purchase, and can legally remove their own slaves.—Some traders 
own or rent plantations in Georgia, and settling upon them for a time 
with their gangs, sell out there. The conductor of the Raleigh cars told 
me he took a great many slaves both ways. There were some ‘ packed,’ 
as I heard the speculator call it, in the baggage car, when we went South. 
The day before when —-———- went on, there were upwards of fifty. A 
great many were seen by Friends coming up to the Yearly Meeting at 
New Garden. One told me he had. three hundred. thought 
the slave-trade of Richmond as great as that of Petersburg. From 1830 to 
1840, the trade not only kept down the increase, but lessened the numbers 
of slaves in Virginia, twenty thousand. (It has been stated on good 
authority that in the year 1834, one hundred and twenty thousand slaves’ 
were carried from Virginia.) I was told by an intelligent slaveholder in 





Richmond, with evident pleasure, of the numbers sent away, and that the — 


state was fast becoming free, I replied that as Virginians they might 
rejoice, but I did not see how they could as philanthropists, as the slaves 
were not liberated, but, on the contrary, rendered far more miserable, and 
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the. evil was extended into new states. I conversed with a number of 
slaveholders, and find the place of bad usage always further South—in their 
opinion. A planter from Louisiana drew for mea beautiful picture of the 
peasantry—the blacks on the sugar estates! !’’—Cor. of Non-slaveholder. 

Important Movs.—Says the Louisville Journal :—“ A bill has been 
introduced into the Legislature of Alabama, the object of which is to pre- 
vent the separation of the families of negroes and to exempt them from 
sale by legal process. A motion was made to indefinitely postpone the bill, 
but it was lost by a large majority.’’ 

A good, a glorious move! Slaveholders will not belie their better 
natures, or much longer tolerate injustice, by submitting to the terrible 
moral wrong of separating families, and a cold blooded traffic in slaves. 
Will the Kentucky Legislature, following the Alabama, legalize the mar- 
riage of coloured persons, and forbid the desecration of home ties ?— Will 
churches, in obedience to the word of God insisting upon these matters 
declare, that no man ought to separate families, and traffic in human flesh 
for money ? 








NOTICE. 


We beg to call the especial attention of our readers and friends, 
to the organ of the Society, the 


ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER, 


which not only requires their earnest support, but their active 
exertions to promote its more extended circulation. 

The Reporter is published on the first of every month, at a 
charge of Five Shillings per Annum, payable in advance. 


We shall feel obliged by our subscribers remitting the amount 
for this year’s issue, as early as convenient, which may be done 
by Post Orricz OrpER, made payable to PerEr Bo tron, at 
the Office of the Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Ist March, 1848. 








Che Anti-Slaverp Reporter. 


LONDON, WEDNESDAY, MARCH lst, 1848. 


The great revolution which has recently been accomplished in 
Paris, deeply as we may lament the loss of life which accompanied 


it, will, we have no doubt, be the means of speedily securing to | 


the slaves in the French colonies, their long-promised and long- 
expected liberty. In the distinguished men who now form the 
Provisional Government of the French republic, we have a sure 
guarantee that not a slave shall henceforth breathe where her 
dominion extends. The venerable Dupont, Arago, Lamartine, 
Carnot, Ledru Rollin, and Cremieux have nobly and eloquently 
advocated the rights of the slave; and they will not now be 
unfaithful to the lofty principles and generous sympathies they 
have so often displayed at the tribune. But not only do we 
cherish this confidence in the great men we have named, but we 
are satisfied that negro emancipation will be one of the first acts 
of the government when it shall have received the sanction of the 
nation, and shall be fully installed ; because the men, the high-minded 
and generous workmen of Paris, have already willed it. In a 
remarkable document which they have issued, they not only point 
out, with great talent and temper, the measures which they deem 
necessary to secure their own and their fellow-citizens’ rights, but 
they cry with one voice and one heart, ‘‘ No more slavery of our 
brethren of the negro race!” In these words the death-knell of 
slavery is rung; and soon that hateful and atrocious system, with 
all its abominations, will disappear from every part of the French 
territories. Asa prelude to this great act of national justice, we 
give the following translation of an address which has been trans- 
mitted to the colonies, The planters will, we trust, listen to the 
eloquent voice which addresses them; and even anticipate the 
government and people of France, by voluntarily, immediately, 
and completely emancipating their slaves. An act of this kind 
will secure for them not only the applause of their fellow-citizens, 
but the good-will of all civilized and Christian men. 


“TO OUR BRETHREN IN THE COLONIES. 
_ “In presence of the noble and generous victory of the people, 
whence will spring liberty for all, we recommend our brethren in 
the colonies to remain calm and tranquil. They will thus give to 
the Provisional Government, which is composed of citizens devoted 


to. the cause of emancipation, that power and liberty of mind which. 


is necessary for the preparation of this great and humane measure. 

Soon there will be neither masters nor‘slaves in the colonies, The 
republic will give the latter to France as new citizens. But it is ne- 
eessary that each should well understand the rights and duties confer- 





red upon them by the name of citizen. We must all, by our love of 
order, labour, and true liberty, prove ourselves equally worthy oy 
that name with the heroic people of Paris. We must, by our 
calmness and moderation, teach not merely France, but the whole 
world, that we are capable of making the greatest sacrifices, and 
exercising the greatest self-denial, in order to obtain liberty. 
Impatience would spoil everything. 

‘*We recommend the negroes to put confidence in the whites ; 
the whites to trust the negroes; and all classes to put confidence 
in the government, We advise the former to consider it their 
duty, as good citizens, to forget the past, and the latter to make 
the most sincere and loyal preparation for the new era on which 
we are about to enter. 

‘Let us hope that the free-will of the planters will cause the 
whip to disappear from all the plantations. A generous beginning 
alone can assure gratitude. 

‘‘ We must facilitate the task of government by making large 
concessions to the labourers, and employ ourselves diligently and 
without delay to the organization of labour. This great and 
noble problem, which it will be the endeavour of the republic to 
solve, is much more easy of solution in the colonies than in France. 
The intelligent men of the country would, therefore, be wanting 
in their most important duty as citizens, if they did not hasten, 
from this time forth, to devote themselves frankly and legally to 
the task, in order that the most important element of universal 
happiness may result therefrom. 

“‘ Let this grand device of civilization, order, liberty, and 
brotherhood include all men of all complexions. Let every one 
well weigh its terms in his conscience, and consult his heart, in 
order to pursue its realization with all the force which he has at 
his disposal. Order leads to liberty, and liberty conducts to 
universal brotherhood. 

‘¢ Let us chase from our minds the evil passions whichjmight lead 


us away from the pursuit of this great object: we have no longer. 


to fight for or defend liberty, but rather to prepare and to organize it. 
‘‘To work, then, without further delay! but to work with 
proper tools, We know of no sacrifice too great for obtaining 


this end, and if, hitherto, we have made some little progress 
towards it by our efforts, the only recompense which we ask from 


our compatriots is, that they should not act precipitately, but 
should place implicit confidence in our devotion, which will never 
fail them. 

“To conclude, we have-no right to carry the flag of liberty to 
the colonies; no more has the Provisional Government. But we 
feel convinced that this will be one of the first acts of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. We therefore recommend to all, patience, 
hope, union, order, and labour. 

“A, F. Perrinon,” 
Captain of the Marine Artillery.” 





The question of the African slave-trade is again, we are happy 
to say, attracting public attention. Recent facts show clearly 


that it is on the increase ; and that instead of an abatement, there 


appears to be an augmentation of its horrors. ‘The increase in this 
horrible traffic is to be attributed to the Sugar Act of 1846, which 
permits the slave-grown sugars of Cuba and Brazil to enter the 
British markets for home consumption. 


In reference to Brazil, no one will be found hardy enough to. 


contest the fact, that since the passage of that fatal measure, a vast 
impulse has been given to the slave-trade, and a corresponding ex- 
tension to slavery. Sugar cultivation in that country is now all 
the rage, new plantations are being laid down, and new capital is 
freely invested in the blood and sinews of the African. It may be 
affirmed, on good authority, that the number of slaves imported 
into the Brazilian empire in 1846, was between 50,000 and 


60,000 ; and in 1847, upwards of 70,000. In fact, from the’ 


impunity which is enjoyed, and the vast profits realized in slave~ 
dealing transactions, it is no longer a question in Brazil, whether 
the supply will be equal to the demand, 

By those who are unwilling to give up the idea that it may be 
destroyed by force, we are constantly told that the number of 
captures increases every year, and that they never were so nu- 
merous as at present. But, in our opinion, this only proves the 


fact of the increased activity of the slave-trade. Those whoreside 


on the Western coast of Africa, or who are engaged in its sup- 


pression, tell us that for every slaver captured, from seven to eight 


escape, and that the united action of the three fleets of France, 


England, and the United States, is powerless to put it down. A 
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few captures have been made by the United States squadron, but 
it has led to no useful result. The skill with which the enterprises 
are planned, the secrecy with which they are conducted, and the 
daring energy with which they are executed, are more than a 
match for the activity of the cruisers, The last accounts we have 
seen of the French squadron state that it has captured about a 
dozen slavers, but on their being brought for trial before the 
French Courts, every one of them escaped condemnation. Our 
own squadron has been more successful, because it has had a wider 
field of action, and greater power under treaties, but the great 
bulk of the slavers captured have been under ;the equipment 
article, without slaves. 

It has been said that these captures of empty vessels must be 
taken to represent so many cargoes of slaves; and we have some- 
where seen it stated that, in this way, the importation of upwards 
of 200,000 slaves into Brazil and the Spanish colonies, has been 
prevented during the last ten years. We are satisfied, however, 
that the loss of these vessels has been replaced by others, and that 
the only result of their capture has been occasionally to raise the 
price of slaves, and not to any very sensible extent to diminish the 
traffic. The slave-dealers can well afford to lose the vessels which 
are captured, for the profits of one successful voyage will more 
than cover the loss of five unsuccessful ones. At the present time 
we learn that the price of slaves in Brazil is falling ; a clear proof 
that the supply is rapidly becoming fully equal to the demand. 

With respect to the Spanish slave-trade, we admit that it has 
not been so brisk during the last two or three years as formerly, 
though we have reason to know that it is, at the present time, 
increasing as well as that of Brazil. Thecauses which have led to 
the lull in the slave-trade with Cuba and Porto Rico, may be 
stated to have been want of means up to a comparatively recent 
period, and the sale of many thousands of slaves since 1845, from 
the coffee estates, which have been broken up, to the sugar 
planters. As soon as that supply fails, the slave-trade will again 
flourish with its accustomed vigour. 

To shew the vast benefits which Cuba has derived from 
the Sugar Act of 1846, we give the following facts, from 
Drake, Brothers and Co’s., Havana Price Current of the 8th 
of January last, from which it appears that the exports of 
sugar from that island in 1845, was only 135,407 boxes of four 
cwt. each, whereas in 1846 it amounted to 353,185 boxes, and in 
1847 to 415,405 boxes. In making this statement, Drake, 
Brothers, and Co. observe, ‘The production of 1847 has far 
exceeded that of any previous year, and the prices obtained by the 
planters have been so HIGHLY REMUNERATIVE, that they are 
enabled to adopt every means for the further extension of their 
crops.” Ina subsequent price current, dated Havana, the 28rd of 
January, we learn, that ‘“‘ During the past year, the prices of sugar 
in our markets were supported at high rates, with but slight and 
temporary fluctuations, notwithstanding the large crop. This was 
mainly owing to the unprecedentedly heavy shipments to the 
United States and Great Britain., aided by a well-sustained 
enquiry for Spain, with a fair demand for other parts. The ship- 
ments for British ports comprised 167,000 boxes from hence and 
Matanzas, with an addition of some importance from other parts 
of the island. The bulk of the exports went forward in the early 
part of the season,fwhen there was not only the stimulus created 
by the admission of our sugars for English consumption, but also 
a general expectation that a large quantity would be required for 
the use of breweries and distilleries.” Thus we perceive that, 
notwithstanding the unusual supply of sugar imported from all 
parts of the world, into this country last year, which reduced its 
price so low, that the British growers of the East and West Indies, 
suffered frightful losses thereby, it was nevertheless sufficiently 
good as to be “ highly remunerative”’ to the Cuban planters, and 
to afford them the means of extending their cultivation. _ 

The quantity of sugar imported into Great Britain during the 
year 1847, from British India, Mauritius, and the West Indies, was 
about 280,000 tons—the whole quantity consumed was 290,000 tons; 
of this latter quantity, about 50,000 was foreign. This year the 
quantity of British sugar imported will be probably one-third less, 
which will afford Cuba and Brazil still further scope for their pro- 
duce, and give additional stimulus to the slave-trade, The following 
year, unless some marvellous change take place, which we do not 
expect, the quantity imported from British possessions will not be 
one-half the quantity sent home in 1847. We confess we cannot 
contemplate so frightful a result, with the ever growing demand for 
sugar in this country, and the extension that will be given toits use. 
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in breweries and distilleries, without feelings of the greatest distress. 
Alas for Africa, when political economy is armed against the liberty 
of her children and the insatiable spirit of commerce is fed with 
the bitter tears and the life’s blood of crushed humanity ! 





Three. committees have been appointed by the House of Com- 
mons, to examine and report upon questions intimately connected 
with the anti-slavery cause. The first committee is composed of Lord 
George Bentinck, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, Mr. Cardwell, Sir Thomas Birch, Mr. H. Hope, Mr. 
C. P. Villiers, Mr. P. Miles, Mr. James Wilson, Lord George 
Manners, Mr. Moffatt, Sir J. Pakington, Mr. James Matheson, and 
Sir E. N. Buxton, Bt. The object of this committee is to inquire 
into the state of the sugar and coffee planters both of the East and 
West Indies, and to suggest remedies for their relief under their 
present embarrassments. The second committee is composed of Mr. 
John Bright, Mr. Charles Villiers, Viscount Jocelyn, Sir E. Cole- 
brooke, Viscount Mahon, Mr. George Thompson, Sir James W. 
Hogg, Mr. J. B. Smith, Mr. Wilson Patten, Sir W. Clay, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Mowatt, Mr. Plowden, Mr. Macgregor, and Mr. 
Bolling. The object of this committee is to inquire into the causes 
which impede the growth of cotton in India, with a view to their 
removal. The third committee is composed of Mr. Hutt, Mr, 
Gladstone, Mr. E. J. Stanley, The Earl of Lincoln, Mr. Cobden, 
Lord Harry Vane, Mr. Jackson, Sir R. H. Inglis, Col. Thompson, 
Mr. Evelyn Denison, Lord Courtenay, Mr. Simeon, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, Lord John Hay, and Mr. B. Baring. The object of this 
committee is to inquire into the present state of the foreign African 
slave-trade, and to report whether the cruising system of repression 
should be persevered in or not. 

All three have commenced their sittings. Of course we are not 
permitted to state what we know of their proceedings; but we 
may venture to say that, if the enquiries be conducted with intelli- 
gence, impartiality, and an earnest desire to obtain facts, rather 
than to register opinions, or to sustain theories, they will prove of 
incalculable value to those who would hereafter legislate on the 
great subjects which they embrace. We shall await their reports 
with more than ordinary interest; and shall be prepared to state. 
our opinion of their importance when the proper time comes. 





We are happy to be able to inform our friends that the anti-. 


slavery body in Holland have been engafed in promoting a petition 
to the king, who is represented as by no means unfavourably dis- 


| posed to the anti-slavery cause. Our correspondent states that the. 


petition was ‘‘signed by a multitude of persons.” We trust this 
movement will be succeeded by others equally energetic. We are 
also pleased that our excellent friend, Dr. Carové, late of Frank- 
fort, is occupying himself in organizing an anti-slavery movement 
in Germany ; we shall be delighted to find that he succeeds in 
accomplishing the object of his benevolent labours. 





In the Mining Journal of Saturday the 19th instant, we find a 
brief account headed ‘St. John del Ray Mining Company,” 
which states, that “the slaves of the Mono Vellio Mine are in a 
state of revolt from the constant flogging which is going on, and 
several have been punished with such severity as to be unable to go 
to work again for weeks.”’ We shall use our best endeavours to 
probe this matter to the bottom, and shall not fail, if the statement 
be confirmed, to hold up the parties who have been guilty of the 
barbarous inhumanity imputed to them, to the execration which 
they deserve. ? 





A deputation of the Anti-Slavery Committee, consisting of Samuel 
Gurney, George William Alexander, Joseph Sturge, Josiah Forster, 
George Stacey, Henry Sterry, Joseph Cooper, Robert Alsop, 
Samuel Sturge, Esquires, and Mr. Scoble, waited upon Lord John 
Russell this day to present a memorial against the further intro- 
duction of slave-grown sugar into the British market, and recom- 
mending at the same time the importation of all sugars, whether 
Foreign or British colonial, on equal duties. His Lordship received 
the deputation with much courtesy, and gave them the oppor- 
tunity of going very fully into the case. The Committee would. 
earnestly recommend to their friends generally. to communicate 
with their representatives in Parliament on the subject adverted to 
in the memorial, a copy of which will be found in the present 
Reporter, together with copies of petitions relating to. the same 
subject, and to African emigration to the Biitish colonies, whic 
have been recently presented to Parliament. 
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| Parliamentarp Intelligence. 


_\ HOUSE OF LORDS.—February 7. ~ 
STATE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Lord Staniey opened the debate by saying,—All concur in repre- 
senting the state of the sugar trade as most depressed and alarming ; 
a state of things induced by the acts and policy of the British Go- 
vernment, more especially by the operation of the bill of 1846, 
admitting the importation’ of foreign slave-grown sugar. I have 
been assured this morning by a gentleman connected with the West 
Indies, that neither in Demerara, Jamaica, nor Trinidad, the great 
sugar-producing colonies, is it possible to raise £1,000 on the 
security of any situate there. The act of 1833 declared the 
utter and entire abolition of slavery at the end of a certain period. It 
was accompanied by a grant of money magnificent in amount as far as 
the sacrifice to this country was concerned. But that sum of 
£20,000,000, though it was a great and an immense sacrifice, though it 
was the greatest pecuniary sacrifice ever made by a commercial nation, 
was an inadequate compensation for the loss inflicted on the West India 
islands: The point I wish particularly to press on your lordships is this, 
+—-that till the period of emancipation, the West Indies supplied, year by 
year, a larger amount. of sugar than the consumption of this country 
required, thereby proving that they had no monopoly whatever, because 
they were obliged to send their surplus to contend in other markets 
with the sugar of other countries, by whose price the price ‘of their 
produce was regulated. In 1841 the House of Commons came to 
the decision not to admit sugar the growth of slave-labour ; a general 
election ensued, and the vote was confirmed by the great majority of the 
country. Hopes of present support and future protection thus en- 
couraged, they relied upon Parliament to maintain their interests against 
unjust competition, while they boldly buckled on their armour to com- 
pete on nearly equal terms with our own rival colonists, In 1844 and in 
1845, when the subject was under deliberation, the principle was laid 
down on all sides in Parliament that the slave-grown sugar should be for 
ever so far prohibited as to prevent its interference with the ordinary and 
regular supply from those countries where free labour only was employed. 
It was under these circumstances the faith of Parliament was pledged, 
and these efforts made; yet, after all this, by a sudden and onptk change 
in your policy in 1846, not only was slave-labour introduced and brought 
into competition with British labour, but was introduced without that 
discriminating duty which, in 1840, the same ministers deemed to be 
indispensable to the protection of our colonies,—without that duty of 
12s. which, a few years before, was thought the very minimum which 
could safely be resorted to,with a duty of only 7s., that 7s. duty being,. 
year by year, reduced, and so far reduced in the course of six years, that 
our colonies were put eventually on precisely the same footing as Cuba 
and Brazil, although we, from motives of humanity, and at the dictates of 
religion, prohibited to our own countrymen that species of labour by the 
means of which alone they could carry on a fair competition. (Hear, 
hear.) Under these circumstances, then, I say, the act of 1846 was a 
bounty on, and a bonus to, slave-labour. (Hear, hear.) With a degree 
of infatuation which appears to me to be monstrous, you waste the lives 
of your subjects, the wealth of the country, and the energies of your 
seamen, on the pestilential coast of Africa, in an attempt which you con- 
fess yourselves to be hopeless, and not only hopeless, but so utterly 
unsucceseful as to tend rather to increase than diminish the evil you are 
seeking to Ping down—and you go to all this expenditure of life and 
money for purpose of eradicating on the.coast of Africa, that very 
trade which; in Cuba and Brazil you are doing all in your power com- 

i to foster. (Cheers.) Sugar had fallen in price from 36s., 
37s., and 38s., to 23s., and this had naturally followed from the opera- 
tion of the act of 1846. In India and the Mauritius prices had fallen, 
while in the market of Cuba there had been no fall at all, but a positive 
rise in price. (Hear, hear.) And the actual difference in the competition 
between Cuba and the planters of the West Indies would amount to 530 

rcent. There was a great deal said of the gain to the manufacturers 
the large exports to Asia, and, according to their own theory, the 
result ought to have been the same to the Brazils and to Cuba. But no 
such thing had happened. Let the experience of the sixteen months 
previous to Setataher, 1846, and of the sixteen months subsequent be 


tested, and’ how did the account stand? Numerous petitions setting 
forth distress, and begging for some relief, had already laid before 


Parliament, and with one such petition he himself had been intrusted. 
Some minor differences existed in the declarations and prayers of the peti- 
tioners, but they nearly all concurred in demanding a good supply of 
African labour, the equalization of the duties on rum, the ion of 
molasses into breweries and distilleries, and the removal, either wholly or 
partially, of the duties upon the importation of cglonial sugar into this 
country. The noble lord then went into the question of the navigation 
laws, the repeal of which, he did not think, would confer any special 
benefit. There was another branch of the subject, which he approached 
with great difficulty—he meant immigration. It was unnecessary for him 
to argue that a large supply of labour poured into any colony must have 
a very material effect upon the price of whatever article was produced 
there. He doubted whether it was practicable for the West Indian 
colonies to obtain such a supply of labour as would produce a very 
sensible effect upon the rate of labour in the colony; but, however that 
might be, he was most anxious to furnish them with every facility, pro- 
vided the object was effected in a manner not inconsistent with higher and 
more important considerations. The noble lord, after briefly recapitulat- 

some of the main points of his speech, proceeded to say, that upon the 

le question his opinion was firm and decided, that, do what they 
would, apply what palliatives they might, it was impossible—and the 
result of the past had shown it to be impossible—that, in the pre- 
sent state of the West Indies, in the present state of our colonies in every 
part of the world, it was impossible that the proprietors could, on equal 
terms, compete with slaye-grown brag (Hear, hear.) There was 
now a larger stock of sugar on hand than had ever been known —a stock 
equal in amount to all the slave-grown produce that had been imported. 
The competition of the slave-grown sugar had supplanted and thrown out 
of the market the produce of our own colonies to the extent of 36,000 
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tons, while the houses connected with the trade had been ruined. If 
they eréd in that course they would find, when, by the encourage- 
ment they had given to Cuba and the Brazils, they had transferred slav: 
from their own possessions to those of other countries; when, with 
their vaunted notions of humanity and love of freedom, they were lured 
by the temptation of a reduction of one penny a pound on the price of 
sugar,—and a ‘‘ penny wise and pound foolish’’ act it was—(Hear) ;— 
when they found, that after all their inconsistency, folly, and crime, they 
had really encouraged slavery,—and, in God’s name, if that was their 
intention, why not withdraw the squadron from the African coast? (Hear) 
—when they had done all this they would discover that the result was not 
even the miserable boon of cheap sugar, s0 eagerly sought, and that they 
had not only failed in stopping slavery and the slave-trade, but had 
effected the utter ruin and destruction of our colonies. 

Earl Grey said it was unfortunately quite out of his power to deny the 
existence of distress in the West Indies. While he admitted the exist- 
ence of West Indian distress, that distress had no doubt been greatly 
Sqeregeted by the particular circumstances of the present time. (Hear.) 

he West Indies were suffering, in common with every other branch of 
our trade and industry, and with the general unfortunate state of affairs 
in this country; that could be proved by a reference to the facts, as the 
noble lord himself had, indeed, admitted. But when the noble lord 
dated all the distress of the colonies from the legislation of 1846, he was 
flatly contradicted by his own clients, who, in the many petitions and 
letters addressed to him (Earl Grey), and in the pamphlets and letters 
published in the country, dated the distress, not from the year 1846, but 
from a much earlier period. The noble earl then went into a detailed 
account of his predictions in relation tothe Emancipation Act. He then 
went on to say, that the compensation money had been given in such a 
manner as to prevent its coming to the help of the planters in the culti- 
vation of their estates. It went almost universally to pay off existing 
mortgages (hear, hear), and did not go to provide machinery for the 
purpose of saving labour, and to enable them to make the new systém work 
with the greatest advantage. Emancipation also took place, without any 
attempt whatever, by any description of legislation, to subject the Negro 
to. any direct restraint—to place him in the situation of the English 
labourer, of being compelled to work hard for his bread. He must say 
that, such being the case, it was not matter of astonishment to him that 
the consequences had been so disastrous as they had been. There were 
circumstances which had exposed the planters to considerable difficulties. 
Amongst these he might mention one—although he would not then detain 
their lordships by going into it—he meant the system of taxation which 
had been adopted in the colonies. If that had been the proper time and 
place he would have been able to show that that system had been so con- 
trived as positively to make it the interest of the Negro to devote his 
labour rather to the improvement of his own ground than to work for hire 
for the planter. He had already shown that the want of an adequate 
supply of labour in the colonies was mainly attributable to the absence of 
any strong motive on the part of the Negro to work for hire, except for a 
A deputation had waited the other day-u the First 
He (Earl Grey) attended to 
receive the deputation ; and one of the gentlemen present on that occasion 
made a statement respecting the cost at which his produce had been ob- 
tained for a series of years in the island of St. Kitt’s, with which state- 
ment he (Lord Grey) had been so much struck, that he requested the 
gentleman (Mr. Green), to furnish him with the details in writing, which 
he had. accordingly done. He would not, however, trouble the house by 
reading these. He would merely give the result in Mr. Green’s words. 
Mr. Green said :—‘‘ The expenses for labour during the first four years 
amounted in the aggregate to £6,560, in producing 15,965 cwt. of sugar ; 
the labour in the last four years cost £8,663 to produce 14,008 ecwt.’’ 
When the apprenticeship system was first aboli the Negro hardly 
knew the real value of his labour. He was, accordingly, content with 
moderate wages, for which he did a fair amount of work. But the 
existence of the protective duties induced the planters to bid against 
each other for his labour, so that in the course of a short time the wages 
rose, and the labourer became more and more independent of his master, 
and did a less and less amount of work. Year by year this process 
was traceable on the face of the table, and was admitted by Mr. 
Green himself. With respect to the question of emigration from 
Africa, the opinions of the noble lord were almost precisely the 
same as his own; and he thought the measures which the Govern- 
ment had adopted were consistent with those views. In the first 
place, following the views of the noble lord, he had endeavoured, as 
much as possible, to send to the West Indies the captured Negroes who 
had been taken on board of slavers. He thought it important they 
should go there. Hitherto the of conveying these Negroes to the 
West Indies had been borne by the planter; but, looking to the actual 
state of distress of the colonies, he thought it a fair concession to make 
that this expense should henceforth be borne by the British T: 
instead of the Colonial Treasury. A proposal to this effect would con- 
sd be submitted to Parliament. The Government had also 
eavoured to establish a system of emigration from the coast of Africa. 
Her Majesty’s Government also proposed that Parliament should provide 
for the expense, instead of leaving it to be defrayed by the colonies. 
The number of ships which had sailed already was eight, two of which 
were destined for Jamaica, and four for British Guiana. At this moment 
any African might proceed to the West Indies. There was a course 
which had been strongly urged on Her Majesty’s Government, but to 
which they could not possibly assent. ‘‘ Why not go to the coast of 
Africa,’’ it had been said, ‘‘buy the Negroes, who are miserably and 
cruelly treated as slaves, take them to the West Indies, and make them 
free?’’ Such a measure could not be adopted without stimulating all the 
horrors of the slave-trade. Wars would be excited in Africa for the pur- 
pose of making captives to be sold; cruelty of every description would 
extend to the furthest part of that great continent. No British minister, 
and no British Parliament, would, he was satisfied, ever listen to a pro- 
position which could lead to such a result. Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed that a sum, not ex £20,000, should be advanced for the 
two colonies of Guiana and Trinidad. A plan was also in contemplation 
to facilitate the raising of money by way of loan for the purpose of 
obtaining labour by means of emigration. It was intended that a measure 
should be brought forward introducing an extensive alteration in the 
navigation laws. The next measure which it was intended to propose 
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was for the admission of molasses into this country. With regard to 
rum, the Government declared from the first that on principle the West 
Indian and English distiller should be subjected to precisely equal 
burdens. All parties were now agreed that the burden should be alike 
for all parties.. Such were the measures which the Government intended 
to propose, with the view of affording relief to the West Indian colonies. 
He should be wanting in candour if he pretended that the measures 
which were proposed by Government, or which could be adopted by Par- 
liament, would have any material effect in removing the distress, and in 
making the West Indies flourish. What had the noble lord proposed 
with the same view when he was responsible for the administration of the 
colonies? The greatest distress then prevailed; but the only thing 
which the noble lord really proposed was a measure breaking in on the 
principle of protection. The noble earl then went on to compare the 
difference in expense of free and slave-labour. He said, he held in his 
hand a despatch from Tobago, written by Major Greme, and dated the 
2nd of April, 1847. It contained the following passage :— 

‘* It is an error to suppose that in Tobago we give a high rate of 
wages. The price of field labour varies from sixpence to one shilling per 
diem, according to age, for attached Negroes, that is, for such as have 
houses and grounds; but Is. 4d. is demanded on Saturdays, which is 
still, I regret to observe, considered as a day of exclusive freedom, 
and of exemption from estates employ. It may not here be out of 
place to give a striking evidence of the economy, laying other con- 
siderations aside, of free over compulsory labour. The charge 
in slavery for preparing and opening an acre of land in this island, 
by the employment of a task-gang, was £8 sterling. The same 
amount of ’work was performed very recently for £1 19s. 10d., and upon 
a Saturday too, when the people, as stated above, demand the higher rate 
of wages. The gang consisted of twenty-six men and women, with four 
water-carriers ; each person opened 100 four-feet cane hoies, which very 
nearly cover the surface of an acre of ground.’’ 

Again, he would say, that it was not in the power of Parliament to 
make the industry of the West Indies flourishing under any system. Let 
the house for a moment reflect upon the manner in which property was 
managed in those colonies. A proprietor in this country imagined that he 
could enjoy a profitable estate, keep the land in his own hands, and yet 
manage the whole through the instrumentality of agents. Could the same 
thing be practisedin England? He knew that the case of Cuba had often 
been mentioned, but he fully believed that Cuba did not enter into a suc- 
cessful competition on account of slavery, but in despite of it. He con- 
ceived that there was no ye which more required the actual presence 
of the proprietor than did the business of planting; it was not merely 
agriculture, but mannfacture of a very peculiar kind, the business of 
planting requiring the united skill of the manufacturer and the agricul- 
turist; to believe that such a business could be conducted to a profit by 
absentees was quite a delusion; and it was evident that that truth was 
practically felt by some planters, who had recently invested as much as 
£142,000 in property purchased since the measure of emancipation 
passed. Ina few years he hoped to see the business of planting carried 
on solely by residents, and he conceived that there were not anywhere such 
favourable opportunities for the investment of capital as in the West 
Indies. He felt assured that men of science going out there, not disre- 
garding local experience, but applying the great principles of science to 
the production of wealth, could scarcely fail to obtain pre-eminent success. 
It was his firm conviction that five or six men of capital and science emi- 
grating thither with a resolution to assist each other, and establishing a 
central manufactory,—such a party, conducting such an enterprise, could 
not fail of perfect success. He could not avoid expressing his strong con- 
viction, that a great property was still in store for those who engaged in 
such a course; and he should conclude with a confident appeal to the 
house and the country to say whether or not he had succeeded in proving 
that the present state of the West Indies was not to be imputed to the 
advice of the present Government. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp said—I hold in my hand a petition, the prayer 
of which is nearly the same as that of others which have been laid on your 
lordships’ table. It is a petition from the Council and Assembly of the 
island of Barbadoes, complaining of the same disasters, and pointing to 
the same cure as the others I have referred to. Important as I have felt 
this petition to be, on account of the source whence it comes, I should 
have begged the parties who committed it to me, to commit it rather to 
some other person, if I felt that this question could properly be considered 
a mere fiscal question. I should be glad to leave that subject to be dis- 
eussed by the lay lords I see around me. But I think this question is 
drawn up into a much higher region, and must be judged on higher prin- 
ciples than a mere fiscal question. Thisis at once my excuse for address- 
ing you on the subject, and the reason why, not viewing with the same 
dread as others do the principle of abolishing protection generally, I think, 
in this instance, protection ought not to beabolished. There are circum- 
stances in which the warmest advocates of free-trade would at once allow 
that the principle ought not to be applied. The man would be thought 
insane who should claim a liberty to introduce infective bales of goods to 
spread death and desolation around, on the principle of establishing an 
open market ; and he would be thought almost equally mad who should 
deny the legality of a national blockade for the same reason, or who shonld 
say that a nation ought to allow its subjects to give pirates firearms in 
exchange for food, because firearms were dear, and nowhere else could 
goods be gat as cheaply. Any man would be held insane who would speak 
of this as a free-trade argument. What has been the argument of the 
noble earl? This—that the depreciation of the produce of the West 
Indies is the result not of the competition of slave produce of Cuba and 
’ Brazil, but the general depreciation of all mercantile affairs. But the 
noble lord did not answer, because I believe it was unanswerable, the argu- 
ment of the noble lord (Stanley), that if the general depreciation of mer- 
cantile affairs sank the price of West Indian sugar, how is it that the price 
of Cuban and Brazilian sugar has risen during the same time? That 
argument is, I think, unanswerable. The produce of Cuba is just as 
much exposed to the general depreciating causes which the noble lord says 
have operated against West Indian produce; but the fact is, the sugar of 
the West Indies is now, for the first time, brought into ruinous competi- 
tion with sugar that can be produced more cheaply. What was the only 
other argument used by the noble earl? He told us, that just as the pro- 
tective duties sank the price of labour sank, and that therefore the West 
Indian proprietors, no longer obliged to give extortionate wages, could 





produce sugar with gain to themselves. What did the argument go to 
prove? Nothing more than this—that it is necessary the West Indian 
proprietor should never know anything like prosperity; that he should 
always be kept on the verge of ruin in order to make his plans work well. 
We do not deny the difficulty the planters have to contend with in dealing 
with men who are every year more aware of their value in the labour 
market. A prompt command of labour is an absolute necessity in the 
tropics. Every one knew the importance of a full command of agricul- 
tural labour at certain times of the year in England; among the vegeta- 
tion of the tropics that necessity is increased tenfold. He then went on 
to show that by the Act of Emancipation a pledge was given that free 
labour should be encouraged and supported. That pledge was not a 
mere question of how far you were bound by acts and treaties; it was 
a pledge founded on the labours and sacrifices of all the great men of 
successive ages—the cautious preparation of Pitt, the zealous exertions 
of Fox, the labours of those who devoted their whole lives, not to building 
themselves a great name or vast fortune, but to wiping away a stain from 
England—to giving a pledge that she as a nation would never more have 
anything to do with the accursed slave-trade. This is a bond stronger 
than a parchment deed, an engagement more binding than the promise of 
any minister. I say you are now sinning against these great men; let 
the argument be drawn out as finely as you will, you are, in plain English, 
sharing a future profit with the planters of Cuba. (Cheers.) The noble 
earl tells us it is in vain to exclude slave-grown sugar—that we shall but 
drive it to the continent; and it comes to the same thing whether the 
150,000 tons are sold there orin England. All the same, my lords? Is 
it the same thing whether I buy stolen goods or know that another man 
does it? Is it the same thing whether I keep my hands clean of such an 
enormity, or commit it because if I do not another man will? Surely this 
is an argument we ought not, as a nation, to tolerate; it does not agree 
with that high tone which broke out in many parts of the noble earl’s 
speech. It seems to me an argument the people of this country will not 
endure to have urged upon them: I answer it by saying, even if the evil 
be done we must not be the doers of it. Let us remember what the noble 
lord stated at the close of his speech, and it may be a prophetic truth, that 
if we first ruin the sugar growth of our West Indian islands, we shall give 
over to the planters of Cuba and Brazil, not only the supply of our own 
market, but of all the markets of the world. It is a peculiar attribute of 
slave produced sugar that it is easily cheapened suddenly, and for a time, 
by an increase in the importation of slaves. The planter has only to give 
an order to the slave dealer on the African coast, a large number of full 
grown negroes are imported, a great quantity of virgin soil is broken up, 
the market is filled with slave sugar to the ruin of the competitor, accord- 
ing to a well known plan of trade. Men say they are prepared to under- 
sell a rival for a few months, drive him out of the market, then raise their 
prices ant pay themselves abundantly. This is what we shall do by 
putting it in the power of the importer of slaves to ruin our own slower 
and safer production. Remember another point bearing closely on this 
subject. ‘The noble earl has told us it was an old abolition argument, that 
free is cheaper than slave labour, and that it was altogether inconsistent in 
us to urge for an instant the supposition that the West Indies could not 
compete with Cuba ‘because it is supplied with slave labour. This is 
entirely a misstatement, though an unintentional misstatement, on the 
part of the noble earl. It was not an abolition argument that free is 
cheaper than slave labour, but an emancipation argument. It was always 
admitted that it was cheaper to import slaves full grown, without the 
expense of their youth or age, and work them to death in the sugar plan- 
tations, supplying their places with others. The argument was first used 
by (we understood) Mr. Croker, of Liverpool; he said, as the slave-trade 
was abolished it would be cheaper to prepare the slaves for freedom by 
working them as a black peasantry. I believe free labour is cheaper than 


slave labour. I believe that Providence has so ordained things that what © 


is wrong cannot be really profitable. But what is the measure of profit ? 
Is it the greatest amount of money got in the shortest given time by the 
least given quantity of labour? If that is the true value of profit, we 
ought not to hold up as crimes the acts of the pirate and robber who by 
piracy and robbery makes himself suddenly rich. But in the long run 
God sets his hand against wrongdoing ; not by such a suspension of ordi- 
nary laws as would make six hours of a freeman produce as much as 
eighteen of the tasked slave ; but by filling the heart with such terrors as 
those felt by the rich Cuba planter, who trembles, knowing that his wea!th 
to-day may be lost in an outbreak of his slaves to-morrow, by breaking 
down all the fabric of morality, peace, and happiness, which alone makes 
life dear and wealth worth having. These are the ways in which God testifies 
at last against the infraction of such laws asthis. The question returned 
simply to this—shall we, as the English nation, after so many sacrifices 


‘to abolish the slave-trade, for the sake of one penny in the price of a 


pound of sugar, content ourselves to share the profit of the Cuba planter ? 
Let the house and the country remember, that great as were the abomina- 
tions of the slave-trade, they are now still greater. If the blockade does 
nothing else, at least it does this, it aggravates a thousandfold the suffer- 
ings of these wretched victims of man’s cupidity. You have attempted 
with your war vessels to close the ports of Africa, and in thus rendering 
exportation more dangerous and hazardous you have made it the interest 
of the exporter to cram his victims still closer than before in those ships 
which are now constructed with the ‘one regard to s , and in this way 
you but increase the agonies and add to the deaths of those whom you 
strive to save and to preserve. And when they reach Cuba, how, again, 
do they fare? I am ready to admit that there is no code of slave-laws in 


the known world which contains, on paper and parchment, so many secu- 


rities for the life and protection of the slave as the code of Cuba; but in 
such a state of society as is there presented that code is a dead letter, and 
an unobserved document merely. There is no safety, no law, for the 
slave, and I believe there never was a country where the sufferings 
of the slave were greater than they are at this moment in Cuba 
and in the Brazils. (Hear.) Every horrible feature which has been 
marked in the history of the enormities of the field slave system in the 
olden time is found to be exaggerated fourfold in the pabiaey land of 
which I speak. Things which were never known, never heard of, in the 
worst days of slavery in our own West Indian colonies, are there taking 
place unconcealed in the face of day. The professed importation of the 
one sex alone, the evident intention to work them, and not to reproduce 
them, the invariable use of the lash to compel to labour, and the presence 
of blogdhounds in the plantation by the side of the miserable driver. 
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these things are evidences of the horrors of the system. As one of these 


‘ drivers said, when the — was put to him, ‘‘ Do you think I could 
1 


trust my life in the field if I had nothing more than this lash to defend 
myself? I must have these brute animals for guardians, and I must have 
these weapons in my belt, and by these only could I compel the code 
under which my victims are to live.’’ And this, observe my lords, is the 
system which, as I contend, you are called upon to support and perpe- 
tuate. (Hear, hear.) Most truly do I, in my conscience, believe that if 
these truths, in all their revolting aspect, were made manifest—if the 
English people would but recognize these facts, and see that it is not a 

uestion of protection, one way or the other, but whether or not they 
shall have sugar cheaper by the sufferings of these slaves of Cuba, the 
settlement of this discussion would be certain and immediate. Let the 
principle be comprehended, and the mind of the people will insist upon 
morality and honour ; they will dash at once from their lips the chalice 
you offer to them, tinged, as it is, with the blood of fellow-creatures 
sacrificed to economy. (Cheers.) I am convinced that the people have 
been misled, and that they are ignorant of the inevitable truth, that if they 
violate their most sacred duties and the holiest feelings, and become 
abettors in the guilt of others, they will be condemned in some way or 
other, to be partakers in the punishment; for, as the ne elo- 
quently remarked, it is impossible that any nation can long to 
set at defiance the plainest laws of God without some corresponding 
suffering accruing to the sinners. (Hear, hear.) You cannot share the 
Cuba profit without incurring your share of the Cuba guilt; and you 
cannot incur the Cuba guilt without having recorded against you the Cuba 
chastisement. (Hear.) Let, then, this question, in all its forcible sim- 
plicity, be stated in England, and I doubt not of the result. It may be a 
little sooner or a little later; but I hope, as ruin to the West Indians is 
impending, and we may shortly be called upon to abandon ourselves to 
new treaties with other states, the present moment will be made available 
to our purpose. I have ventured to press this matter upon your lordships 
once again, because I feel that it is a question of the deepest national 
morality as well as of the deepest national prosperity. (Hear, hear.) I 
have endeavoured to state the argument fairly, and I cannot believe, if the 
subject be but viewed ina clear light, that after all our anti-slavery labours 
we will now consent thus palpably to frustrate our own designs, and con- 
tradict our own principles. I, for one at least, do declare, if we bare- 
facedly admit this produce of slave labour, on the single ground that sugar 
will be 1d. per pound dearer if we do not admit it,—that is, in point of 
fact, to make our abolition struggle a deep and indelible disgrace to this 
country, to convert our cordon of ships on the coast of Africa into a glar- 
ing piece of hypocrisy, and to render our treaties with neighbouring states 
an insulting and degrading mockery. (Cheers.) The right rev. prelate 
concluded by laying on the table the petition which he had undertaken to 
present. 

The debate then adjourned. 


THE SLAVE.TRADE. 
February 22nd. 


Lord ABeRvDEEN rose to move for a certain return connected with the 
slave-trade, and deprecated the partial change which had taken place in 
public opinion, with regard to the utility of maintaining a British 
squadron on the coast of Africa. It was not without surprise that he 
had read a report of a speech made by Lord Stanley, in which that noble 
lord detintod, that when he considered the horrors of the ‘‘ middle 
passage,’’ and the annual loss of life in the British squadron employed 
in the 2 pn of the slave-trade, he would willingly see the force. so 
employed recalled. No doubt unfortunately existed as to the horrors 
of the ‘‘ middle passage,’’ but the greatest exaggerations had taken place 
as to the health of the blockading squadron. The noble earl then read 
extracts from returns, showing that the annual mortality was less than 
two per cent. ; and adduced the fact as an argument to prove that such a 
loss of life was no reason why this country should abandon her efforts in 
the cause of humanity. He then went on to say, that, notwithstanding 
all this, it may be said by some that the squadron so employed has 
failed in its object, that it has failed to diminish the extent of the slave- 
trade, and that we are making great sacrifices to extinguish it, but that 
the attempt is hopeless. I venture to say that such is by no means the 
case; that the system has been attended with great success, and that 
perseverance in proper measures for a short time would see it crowned 
with complete success. I will endeavour to show your lordships in a few 
words the facts of the case. I shall, in the first place, move for an 
account of the captures made during the last three years. I am aware 
that the amount of captures affords no criterion as to the diminution of 
the numbers carried. It is possible that a large number of captures 
might be made, whilst as many might a But there is an infallible 
test—if you find that a diminished number arrive in the markets. I 
recollect when, from the other side of the house, a few years ago, I think 
in 1842, I made-a statement, in which I certainly indulged in very 
sanguine hopes of the success of our endeavours for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. I deseribed the course of our proceedings, and augured 
from them the speedy termination of the slave-trade. At that time 
General Valdez was rnor-General of Cuba. He adopted entirely 
a different course of policy from his predecessor, and in the short 
period of his government, instead of the average amount of slaves 
imported being 13,000, he had reduced it to 3,000. That was in 1842. 
Unfortunately General Valdez was recalled, and succeeded by General 
O’ Donnell, and in 1843 the importation of slaves rose to 8,000, and in 
1844 to 10,000. At the same time Brazil also increased its import of 
slaves. Hence it became necessary to make some new attempt; and I 
thought if we could prevent the embarkation of slaves on the coast of 
Africa, we should put an end to the trade. I may just take the liberty 
of reminding your lordships that it was during 1844 that the outlines of 
a plan ges Ma ‘Denman’s) was prepared, and was brought into activity 

n 1846 the Commissioners at Havana addressed a despatch 
to him, stating, that during the preceding year not more than six vessels 
had entered their ports, and that the number of slaves which the 
contained did not exceed 1,300. The nearest approach that they could 
make to an estimate of the average number of slaves imported was 1,300. 
This afforded great cause for satisfaction, for as many as 13,000 had 
formerly been imported. JI now come to the next year, 1846 ==" On the 
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7th of October, 1846, the Slave-trade Commissioners in the Havannah 
announced that in their monthly report they had already stated that no 
ships had arrived with slaves from the coast of Africa.’”’ This despatch 
brings down the history of matters connected with the slave-trade in that 
part of the world to the end of the month of November, 1846, and from 
that despatch it appears that there had not been a single importation of 
slaves into Cuba during the year 1846. With respect to Porto Rico, it 
does not appear that any trade is carried on. In the month of July, 
1846, the consul (at Cuba, as we understood) stated that a vessel of rather 
a suspicious appearance had been seen, but that, with that one exception, 
the slave-trade was suspended ; and he further stated, that we might rest 
assured of the good faith of the Governor. In July, 1846, a communi- 
cation was received by Her Majesty’s Government, to the effect that the 
slave-trade had now no existence in Porto Rico. From the statements 
laid before Parliament with reference to the year 1845, it appears that as 
many as 16,000 slaves had been imported in the course of one year. In 
this there was a great amount of misery to contemplate ; but yet a more 
lamentable consideration arose out of the fact, that between the years 
1835 and 1840 about 100,000 slaves had been imported. Upon that 
state of the trade even the 16,000 were an improvement, and the other 
numbers which I have stated formed a still further improvement ; thus I 
venture to say that an important advantage has been gained. I think, 
my lords, I have now stated enough to show that, during the years 1845 
and 1846, endeavours of the most gratifying kind were made; but as to 
what may have been the state of things during the past year, it is most 
grievous to think of that. I am afraid that the returns for 1846 may 
present a different aspect. Nevertheless, I think if the judicious plans 
of operation which had been proposed had been perseveringly carried out, 
we should have been in a situation to congratulate ourselves upon the full 
success of our endeavours. The noble lord then went on to refer to the 
squadrons of other nations employed in the suppression of the traffic, and 
then concluded by moving for a return of all slave vessels captured by 
the ships of Her Majesty’s navy, during the years 1845, 1846, and 1847 ; 
and of those captured by the ships of the Portuguese, French, and 
American squadrons, in the same years. 

The Earl of AuckLaNnp had no objection to the return moved for by 
the noble earl; but, though he should be able to furnish the desired 
information as to our own force, he much doubted whether he should be 
able to obtain it with regard to the French and American squadrons. As 
to the health of our blockading squadron, he thought the conduct of the 
officers in command was beyond all praise, not only in their exertions to 
repress the slavye-trade, but also in the management of their ships, and 
the care paid to the health of their crews. He could only say further, 
that he should consider the withdrawal of the squadron from the coast as 
a cruel infliction on mankind. 

Lord Sranuey said that Lord Aberdeen had misunderstood the 
observations reported to have been made by him. What he meant to 
state was, that however great the exertions of the squadron had been in 
1845 and 1846, yet the unfortunate legislation of the government towards 
the end of 1846 had given such a stimulus and encouragement to the 
slave-trade, that it more than neutralized the efforts of the naval force ; 
and that if he were compelled to choose the most effective means of 
putting an end to this traffic, and one only, he should prefer to retain the 
differential duty on slave-grown sugar and withdraw the naval squadron, 

The Bishop of Exerer wished to be allowed to say a few words on 
this interesting question. If it was the settled policy of this country to 
encourage the production of slave-grown sugar, he hoped they would 
decide on the removal of all difficulties in the way of importing slaves 
from Africa, for it was perfectly clear that the difficulties thrown in the 
way of that importation only caused increased suffering to those actually 
imported. The more vigilant and successful the squadron on the coast, 
the greater was the pressure on the unhappy creatures embarked in the 
slavers. If, then, they were to encourage the growth of slave sugar, 
they could not do better than at once give every help to the importation 
of slaves. 

Earl Grey denied that the policy of the present government had been 
such as to encourage slave-grown sugar. The measure of 1844, on the 
contrary, which professed to admit only free-grown foreign sugar, would 
virtually have admitted the slave-grown sugar of Cuba, had not the then 
government resorted to a pettifogging species of diplomacy. 

Lord DreNnMAN was not sure he had perfectly understood the right 
rev. prelate; but if he felt that the policy of the government was to 
encourage slave-grown sugar, he quite agreed with him that it would be 
far better to withdraw their squadron from the coast of Africa at once, 
than let the mischief go on, aggravated by the very means taken to 
prevent it. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—February 3, 1848. 


WEST INDIA INTERESTS. 


Lord G. Benticx moved for a select committee “to inquire into the 
present condition and prospects of the interests connected with, and 
dependent on, sugar and coffee planting in Her Majesty’s East and West 
Indian re pn and the Mauritius.” In proposing his present 
inquiry, he did not preclude either himself or others from lending his or 
their support to any subsequent proposition which might be made for the 
relief of the West Indians; but looking at the deplorable state of our East 
and West Indian ions, and of the Mauritius, and looking, also, at 
the memorials of the merchants in the great seaports of London, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow, whose liabilities amounted to £6,600,000, and of whom 


not one would have of necessity fallen but for the c of the sugar 
laws and the reduction of duties resulting therefrom, he that by a 


calm inquiry before a select committee he might induce the house to change 
its policy on this great question. Mr. M. Gibson had stated at Manchester, 
that he considered the account of this country with the colonial sugar in- 
terests had been closed in the year 1833, when England gave £20,000,000 
of compensation money to the slave-holders. He would, however, show 
that, although that sum ap on the first blush to be a most liberal 
compensation, it had ta out to be no compensation at all for the losses 
which the East and West Indian interests had actually sustained. He 
was aware that the feeling which prevailed against slavery at that time in 
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this:country had since subsided ; that the high sentiment of Christianity 
and religion, which then inspired the country as one man, had since 
become completély dead; and that the desire for free sugar had overcome 
the love of human freedom among us. At the last election not one word 
had been uttered against either slavery or the slave-trade; and yet, if any 
measure were now proposed for the exclusion of slave- grown sugar, he 
would readily support: it. It was in dispute whether or not we could 
consistently with our treaties with Spain and other countries exclude 
foreign slave-grown sugar, and admit foreign free-labour sugar. On that 

oint he entertained a strong opinion; but after the declaration of Lord 
Palmetto that that discrimination could not be enforced, he knew that 
consistently with the honour of the government and the crown such a 
measure could not be passed without involving in it the dismissal of minis- 
ters. He then proceeded to observe that the West Indians asked for 
many things—for the exclusion of slave-grown sugar—for differential 
duties—for the admission of their molasses into our breweries and distil- 
leries—for the admission of their rum upon an equality with British spirits 
—-for the repeal of the navigation laws—and for their admission to the 
coast of Africa for the purpose of getting free labour wherever it was to 
be found. Now, as to the navigation laws, he avowed at once that he 
could not go along with the West Indians in calling for their repeal, for 
it was inconsistent in the West and East Indian interests to ask for pro- 
tection for themselves, and yet to propose to take it away from those who 
now enjoyed it. The admission of molasses was a question between the 
West Indies and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he should leave it 
as a matter of excise. Then came the question of immigration. Some 
of the West Indians in Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, and Trinidad 
fancied that with the free immigration of labourers, they could compete 
with all the world. Now, he did not object to give the British planters the 
fullest freedom to procure labour wherever they could, provided that they 
did not encroach upon the principles of slavery itself; but he thought 
that such a measure would swamp all the old colonies of the Crown. He 
doubted whether any free labour could compete with slave labour, or that 
any importation of free labour could so far beat down wages as to enable 
the employer of free to struggle successfully with the employer of slave 
labour. If he were wrong upon that point, he wanted to know how it 
happened that Barbadoes, which had a population three times as dense as 
Ireland, was quite unable to compete with the slave-labour of Cuba and 
the Brazils even with a 6s. duty in its favour? He denied that Porto 
Rico was an example to the contrary, and in proof of his denial quoted 
the authority of Mr. M’Gregor, late of the Board of Trade; of Mr. 
Merivale, the present Under Secretary for the Colonies; and of the 
present Earl Grey, who filled the same office in 1833. Having favoured 
the house with a long detail of the rate of wages in Jamaica and in British 
Guiana, for the purpose of showing that the sum so paid in wages was far 
more than that expended in the maintenance of slaves in Cuba and Brazils, 
where slaves were maintained as cheaply as ever they were in the British 
colonies, he expressed his opinion that, although immigration would not 
relieve the distress of the West Indies in any material degree, some good 
might be done by removing the restrictions upon, and by facilitating the 
conveyance of, negro immigrants into them. The condition of the 
African, the Hindoo, and the Chinaman would be greatly improved by 
their removal to those islands. Sir C. Napier had stated in one of: his 
despatches to Government, that the labourers in Jamaica were much 
better off than our labourers at home, and a recent despatch, containing a 
subscription for the starving Irish, had given a similarly favourable descrip - 
tion of them. Why then were we to be so delicate about an African, a 
Coolie, or a Chinaman, who was only going from one hot climate to 
another? Why were we to say that no free labour should be hired to 
work in the West Indies for more than three or five years when our 
soldiers were listed to serve in those very colonies for a much longer 
period? He contended that all the subjects to which he had just alluded 
were fit subjects for inquiry before a committee. He then proceeded to 
consider the case of the East Indies, which he admitted had not the same 
claim on the consideration of Parliament as the West. Adverting to the 
case of the Mauritius, he observed that it afforded a complete justification 
for the appointment of a committee, if ever case did. In the last speech 
which Mr. Hawes made on this subject in the last session of the last par- 
liament, he had described that colony as a very flourishing and successful 
colony; but nothing could be more delusive than that description. Out 
of six great firms in that colony only one was now left standing. Their 
liabilities amounted to £2,900,000. Such was the distress now existing 
in Mr. Hawes’ flourishing colony, that Government had felt itself com- 
pelled to advance to its planters £400,000 on the security of their sugars, 
and to send orders out to India that rice should be supplied to them to 
prevent their labourers from dying of starvation. It had been said that 
cheap sugar was the great triumph of free trade. He denied it utterly. 
Having defended the British planters at some length from the charge, 
often preferred against them, of being deficient in energy and self-reliance, 
he next proceeded to declare himself favourable to all rational measures 
for putting down slavery and the slave-trade. He reminded the House that 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade had cost England in the last 
forty years, from first to last, £150,000,009. It had been prophesied 
that free labour would raise twice as much produce as slave labour. Now, 
under a system of mitigated slavery the British colonies used to import 
into England every year 50,000 tons of sugar more than the country 
could consume. What was the case now? And yet the annual amount 
of produce to which he had just referred had been kept down by the 
pressure of war taxes. At the peace we had taken off the war taxes from 
ourselves, but had not relieved the West Indies from the burden of them ; 
and now by the act of 1846 we were proceeding to knock all down which 
we had done in the last forty years, and were proceeding to stimulate the 
slave-trade, for the abolition of which we had spent £150,000,000, to a 
degree far beyond any to which it had ever been stimulated before. He 
insisted that the West Indian proprietors had a just claim for further 
compensation on this country. It had been said that the bargain with 
them had been closed in 1833; but how could that be the case, when one 
part of the bargain was the seven years’ apprenticeship, which had been 
annulled by the Government two years before that time was expired? 
Lord Stanley, in proposing the abolition of slavery, had also promised the 
planters a better price of sugar. Was not that a part of the bargain? 
His lordship had also promised them a monopoly of the sugar market, 
and that he contended was part of the bargain also. He: then asked 
whether any man, who recollected the excitement which prevailed against 





plan for abolishing both, would have believed that the British Govern- 
ment would subsequently give its support to 4 series of measures seriously 
conducive to the encouragement of slavery? He entered upon a descrip- 
tion of the horrors which had been perpetrated in Africa, in-consequence 
of our attempts to extinguish the slave-trade on its coasts. He went into 
a detailed enumeration of our expenditure in life and money for the pur- 
pose of putting down that trade by blockading 10,600 miles of coast. He 
advised the Government to strike a blow not at the hand but at the head 
of that trade. Instead of striking down each individual hornet, he would 
go at once to the hornets’ nest, and extinguish the source of crime which 
existed in Cuba. 

The Cuancetcor of the ExcnEaquer should be deceiving Lord G. Ben- 
tinck, the house, and the West Indian interest, if he led any of them to be- 
lieve in assenting to this committee, Government intended to imply any 
doubt of the propriety of the course which it had adopted on the sabject in 
1846, or to give any idea that it intended to depart from the act which was 
then passed. The substance of Lord George Bentinck’s speech, was that 
in order to avoid the evils accruing from the cessation of cultivation they 
must have a protective duty of 10s. per cwt., or £10 per ton. Now, so 
far as the Government could meet the claims of the sugar proprietors, 
consistently with what was due to the other interests of the country, the 
Government would do so; but the claim for such a protection as was 
now put forward could not be admitted fora moment. He considered it 
necessary to separate the depression of this price of sugar, which was 
merely temporary, from that which might fairly be attributed to the act of 
1846, and in making that separation he called the attention of the house to 
the fact that many other colonial articles, as for instance, indigo, sago, 
and tea had been exposed of late to a greater depression of price than 
sugar. Besides, even now the price of sugar (as he showed by documents) 
was not lower than it had been at several periods when it was not affected 
either by the act of 1846, or that of 1844, or that of 1833. The distress 
in the Mauritius was not owing to the low price of sugar, but to the. 
failure of two eminent houses in London, which had been in the practice 
of providing the planters with advances for their sugar and for the culti- 
vation of their lands. The same cause had produced a similar effect in the 
West Indies. If the duty is to be £10 a ton, there would bean enhance- 
ment of the price of sugar to the consumer to that amount. Upon the 
consumption of last year, the increased taxation of the country by such a 
duty would amount to £3,000,000, and upon the consumption of 1840 it 
would amount to £5,000,000. Such sums were no light burdens on the 
consumers of this country, and before the house imposed them it should 
inquire why. Our finances were not at present as prosperous as he could 
wish. The produce of many duties had fallen off in the last year, but on 
one class it had increased; and in that class were sugar and molasses, 
Why had the revenue derived from those articles increased? Because we 
had taken off the protective duties upon them, and had thus caused low 
prices with benefit to the consumer and advantage to the revenue. The 
revenue derived from them in the last year was £4,900,000. The ques- 
tion then between the West India planter and the consumer was just the 
same as between the agriculturist and the consumer. Both claimed pro- 
tection, and in neither case could the Government grant it; for duties 
were to be imposed not for protection but for revenue. He then examined 
the grounds on which the West Indians claimed protection—among which 


he enumerated, first, the necessity under which they laboured, of obtain-- 


ing their lumber and other supplies from our North American colonies; 
secondly, the imposition of differential duties in favour of England on the 
goods they imported from foreign countries; thirdly, the restrictions- 
under which they were placed by the navigation laws. He showed. that 
the first of these grievances had been removed last session ; that the second 
had been mitigated at same time ; and, with regard to the third, he stated 
it to be the intention of Government to relieve the West Indies from the 
pressure of the navigation laws by a bill to be introduced in the present 
session. Another disadvantage under which they laboured was that the 
produce of their sugar was not admissible into our breweries and distil- 
leries ; but that had been partly removed, as he showed at some length, 
in the last session ; and since then 73,000 cwt. of s had been used 
in brewing, and 26,700 cwt. in distilling. The next disadvantage was the 
high protecting duty on rum. In 1847 the discriminating duty was 
reduced one-half, and there again considerable advantage had accrued to 
the West Indian interest from an increased consumption. He now came 
to the last disadvantage complained of— the want of a sufficient supply of 
labour. Now, he was entitled to say, that during the last two years a 
very great amount of active and useful labour had been introduced into 
the West Indies ; and from the statement which he held in his: hand: he 


conceived it was evident the immigration had been extensive and bene- 


ficial. The details to which he referred were as follows:— 


Number of slaves in 1829; free labourers imported into the following 
colonies to 1846 :— 


Slaves. Labourers. 
28,000 Mauritius 63,000 Free. 

23,000 Liberated Africans. 
322,000 Jamaica 8,500 Free. 


3,000 Liberated Africans. 
33,850. Free. 

6,180 Liberated Africans. 
17,788 Free. 

3,181 Liberated Africans. 


Although the amount of labour with which the West Indian proprietors 
were at present supplied was confessedly inadequate to their necessities, 
yet he must be permitted to say, that the want of labour in those colonies 
had been much exaggerated. In three out of four, where the want of 
labour had been felt, a very great amount of immigration had taken place. 
He then adverted to those points which included the further demands of 
the West Indian interest. The first point was, as to the introduction of 
molasses into our breweries. He explained the reasons why he could not 
agree to that proposition, and why he could agree to their introduction 
into our distilleries. He therefore proposed to introduce a bill:to permit 
the use of molasses in distilleries on similar terms with sugar. A’ propo. 
sition had been made to him for the admission‘of cane juice. He had no 
objection to the admission of that article, but then he must have the same 
duty for the cane juice as for the sugar which the cane would have pro- 
duced. It had been calculated that that would amount‘to lls, :4d. ; but 
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those who wished for the imposition of such a duty said that would be a 
complete prohibitory duty. The last question to which he should address 
himself was the admission of further supplies of labour. This labour was 
of two sorts—free immigrants and freemen found on board captured slave 
vessels, free Coolies and natives of Africa. It was found that the system 
of colonial immigration did not answer; the value of labour did not make 
it worth while. There might be voluntary importations from the coast of 
Africa of men able and willing to labour, and to some extent, nay, to a 
very considerable extent, there had been labourers who came to the West 
Indies, and who, after some time, returned to their native countries, 
having realized by their labour considerable sums of money ;— there were 
others of the same class who remained in the West Indies, being dis- 
inclined to go home, not having yet made enough of money, at least, 
according to their own estimate of what they ought to accomplish. There 
had been some immigration effected through the agency of loans raised 
for the colonies; that system his noble friend has found in operation when 
he came into the Colonial office, and, though he might not have originated 
such a plan for providing labour, yet, finding it in existence, he did not 
think it expedient to take any measures for discontinuing it, though he 
might have thought it unprofitable for the colonies. He was sorry to say 
that in neither the colony of Demerara nor of Trinidad had the Legis- 
lature made any proposition to pay the expense of the importation of 
labourers up to this moment. It was considered only fair that this country 
should be prepared to pay a part of the expense; and he proposed to 
advance a sum not exceeding £200,000 for the promotion of free immi- 
gration to the West Indies. He knew that there was a risk in allowing 
the practice of taking negroes from Africa; that if parties were permitted 
to buy negroes for slaves, and to bring them from Africa upon the pretext 
of their being made free labourers in the West Indies, the permission 
would offer a direct encouragement to a renewal of all the horrors of the 
slave-trade. (Hear.) With this conviction, provision must be made that 
if natives were brought from Africa to the West Indies, it should be with 
their own free will, though the Government were not disposed to throw 
any fresh obstruction in the way of importation of free labour, and they 
were prepared to advance a sum of money not exceeding £200,600 for 
that purpose. Another source consisted inthe liberated Africans. At 
present the cost of these liberated negroes was defrayed by the colonists ; 
but the Government were prepared to cast upon this country the cost of 
conveying these negroes to the West Indies. He believed that what was 
wanted in our West India colonies was more of the spirit of improve- 
ment, and he believed that without a much greater energy on their part 
in devising and adopting improvements in their system of agriculture, and 
in their processes of manufacture, no measures would ensure the pros- 
perity of the West India islands. So far from their depressed condition 
being attributable to the act of 1846, it was to be attributed more to their 
reliance upon the system of protection and to their want of energy. Ina 
despatch received from the Governor of Antigua two days ago (dated 
December 26, 1847), he stated that ‘‘ the wages of field work have within 
the last month fallen from 10d. and Is. to 6d. and 8d. sterling per day, 
and the price of task or job work has been proportionably diminished; in 
some cases the latter has been entirely discontinued, which seems injudi- 
cious, as tending to check instead. of to foster habits of industry, and 
to hinder those who are willing to devote the whole of their time 
to working on estates making the most of their labour.”” He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) believed that there was a liberal feeling 
amongst the labourers, and that they were willing to work a longer period 
of time at a lower rate of wages than before, which would in the end 
better the condition of the labourers as well as of the masters themselves. 
This was the opinion of the Governor of Antigua, who added, ‘‘ Nor is 
it apprehended that by this unavoidable measure (the reduction of wages) 
the working classes will be subjected to any serious deprivations, for as 
there is reason to suppose that at the higher rates by working three days 
in the week they were enabled to support themselves and families in ease 
and comfort, it is anticipated that at the lower rates, by giving their 
labour more freely and continuously, they may accomplish the same 
object.’’ “And he (the Chancellor of Exchequer) was happy to find that 
the reduction of wages had been met in the best possible spirit by the 
labourers themselves, and feeling that the reduction had been produced 
by unavoidable circumstances they had submitted to it patiently. He 
found in an able pamphlet, by a member of the House of Assembly at 
Jamaica, a similar tax was recommended. But he was sorry to say he 
did not find that, since the abolition of slavery in the colonies, there had 
been the same improvement in the system of agriculture and in the manu- 
facture of sugar there as there had been in other processes in this country. 
A pamphlet published in 1844 took the same view of the subject. ‘‘ While 
physical force,’’ the writer observed, ‘‘ became dear from emancipation, 
management did not become cheap, nor mind active and fertile.’’ He 
perceived in a pamphlet, according to evidence given by Mr. Price before 
the House of Loo, of Jamaica, the productive powers of estates had 
been very generally neglected from want of capital or from want of energy, 
and that they were in but little better condition than before the abolition 
of slavery. He found a similar statement in a book, which he understood 
was circulated and approved of by the West Indian interest, written by 
Dr. Evans, and entitled the Sugar Planters’ Manual. In that work it 
was stated, that in respect to the plantations, there was hardly a depart- 
ment in which improvement might not take place. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) therefore must say, that he could not admit that the 
— losses and distress of the West Indian interest were to be attri- 
uted to the act of 1846, to the competition of foreign slave-grown sugar, 
or to the doctrines of free-trade in respect to that article. (Hear, hear.) 
.Mr. Hume called on Lord G. Bentinck to consider how far the course 
which he now proposed to adopt was consistent with the principles esta- 
blished by the house for the appointment of committees. His Lordship 
had laid abundant grounds for an inquiry into the condition of our colo- 
nies; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer had avowed that it was not 
the intention of the Government to go further in the path of concession 
to the West Indies than he had already announced. Now, if that were 
the case, would not the appointment of this committee thwart that cer- 
tainty which it was so desirable to create on this subject? He therefore 
recommended. Lord G. Bentinck not to press his motion. 
Mr. Witson then rose to address the house, but a motion for the 
adjournment of the debate was put and carried. . ' 
. February 4th. 
Mr. Wiusown placed the whole question on the interests of the West 





Indian planters, on their demands for protection, and on the power of 
Government to grant those demands. The West Indians rested their 
demands for protection on four distinct grounds; of which the first was, 
that if moral considerations compelled us to exclude slavery from our 
colonies, they also compelled us to exclude all sugar, the produce of slave 
labour, from the home market; the second, that slave labour was cheaper 
than free labour, and that it was therefore unequal and unjust to confine 
the West Indians to free labour entirely; the third, that the sugar of 
Cuba was the produce of slave labour, and ought therefore to be excluded ; 
and the fourth, that the Imperial Legislature had power to protect the 
sugar colonies by excluding all sugar the produce of foreign colonies 
employing slave labour. He contended, at great length, that not one of 
these four propositions was true; and, in the course of his observations, 
entered into a laboured refutation of most of the arguments advanced last 
night by Lord G. Bentinck. He showed that 250,000 tons of sugar were 
now annually produced by free labour in countries east of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and suggested that even if the Legislature were to exclude the 
sugars of Cuba and Brazil on the ground that they were the produce of 
slave labour, the West Indian planters would still find it impossible to 
compete without difficulty with that enormous amount of free labour 
produce. He admitted that he had heard with great satisfaction the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer last night, not merely 
because he (Sir C. Wood) had announced the attention of the Government 
to adhere to the act of 1846, but because he had also announced his inten- 
tion to remove many restrictions which still pressed heavily on the West 
Indian planters; but he nevertheless thought that much further good 
might be conferred on the colonies by going into this committee, for if 
those planters were to be saved, it must be by a considerable change in the 
social relations of the islands in which they lived. In the British West 
Indian islands the whites formed only 7} per cent. of the whole population, 
whilst the labourers formed the other 92} per cent.; for the whites only 
went there to make their fortunes, and, when they had done so, returned 
home to spend them. But it was not so in Cuba. In that island there 
were ancient families resident on their estates, and, therefore, attentive to 
the improvement and prosperity of their country. Nothing of this kind 
was to be found in the British West Indies ; and, as a proof of the wretched 
consequences of such a system, he mentioned that there were 800 miles of 
railroad in Cuba, and not above a dozen in the whole of our West Indian 
possessions. Considerable mischief had also been done to our planters by 
the onerous restrictions placed on them as employers of labour with regard 
to the importation of labourers. They had also suffered injury from the 
want of laws for the prevention of squatting and vagrancy. Now, these 
were all considerations, and many others might be suggested, connected 
with the police government and finance of the West Indian islands, which 
might usefully become subjects of inquiry before a select committee ; and 
such being the case, he hoped that Lord G. Bentinck would not accede 
to the proposition of Mr. Hume, but would persevere in his motion for 
inquiry. 

‘Mr. T. Barine observed, that of all the disheartening statements which 
this debate had brought forward, none was more so than the description 
which Mr. Wilson had given of the flourishing condition of Cuba, and of 
the depressed condition of the West Indian islands. Mr. Wilson had alsa 
told the house that no protection could save our colonies ; for such was 
the growth of sugar in countries east of the Cape of Good Hope, that he 
was only surprised that our colonies were not worse off than they were, 
having such an amount of produce recently raised to compete with in the 
market. But why was this? Because the planters in the east were not 
fettered in their labour, and because there had not been among them that 
great revolution, which took from them the means of producing sugar at 
the very moment at which it opened the home market to other sugars. 
Almost all the requests of the colonists the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had rejected, contending that it was not the law, but the absenteeism of 
the proprietors, and their want of management in their estates, which had 
caused all the distress. Now, he (Mr. T. Baring) was afraid that tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would find that the residents in the colonies 
had suffered as much as the absentees, and the West Indian estates were 
as well managed by agents as by proprietors. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had quoted extracts fiom many nameless phamphlets to show 
that West Indian estates were not well managed; but he would have been 
better pleased had Sir C. Wood given the house extracts from the 
despatches of our different governors—Sir C. Grey, Lord Hairis, and 
other men of intelligence and station. But how were those estates to be 
better managed, when in consequence of the act of 1846, the credit and 
capital of our West Indies were destroyed, and the credit and capital of 
Cuba and Brazil had risen upon their ruin. With regard to the motion 
of Lord G. Bentinck, he wished to say, that although the West Indian 
interest would look with confidence to the appointment of a committee, if 
Government would give them any assurance of substantial relief, they did 
not attach much importance to it now, as any relief which the committee 
might suggest would come too late. The alteration of the duties on rum 
and molasses, might be of use if connected with other measures, but 
would be of no use by itself. He would therefore leave the responsibility 
upon ministers to decide whether the country should pay an additional 
price for its sugar, for the purpose of giving free labour a fair trial, and 
of so making free labour the best exterminator of slave labour. 

Sir E. Buxton observed that if time had permitted, he would have 
shown that the emancipation system of 1832 had not been a failure, but 
that it had answered all the expectations of its advocates, and that if it 
had not been for the fatal measure of 1846, it would have been a 
triumphant example to the other nations of the world of the expediency 
of getting rid of slavery. He was of opinion that there was little chance 
of the free labour of our colonies competing successfully with the slave 
labour of other nations; and, therefore, he would have supported a 
differential duty of 10s. a cwt. for the purpose of preventing the increase 
of slavery. e thought that immigration was but a poor boon for the 
West Indies; and was sure that the country wonld never allow that 
immigration to be anything else than a free immigration. 

Lord G. Bentinck having replied, the motion was agreed to, and 
the committee appointed. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 
February 22nd. 

Mr. Hurr rose to move for the appointment of a select committee 

“to consider the best means which Great Britain can adopt for mitigating 
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the horrors of the slave-trade, and providing for its final extinction.” 
In so doing he described the result of the policy which we have pursued 
for that purpose, and brought forward a frightful detail of facts. But 
after thirty years vigorous enforcement of that policy, what were the 
practical results? What had they done? Had they suppressed the slave- 
trade? He thought that he could satisfy the house that the slave-trade 
wes more extensive now than before they undertook to suppress it. Well, 
had they lessened the atrocities, cruelties, and murders, by which in times 
past the trade was accompanied ? The papers last laid before Parliament, 
and every officer who had returned from the coast of Africa declared that 
the world never saw such horrors as were being perpetrated in those 
regions, in consequence of their interference. Could they see, however 
remotely, the ultimate triumph of their policy? He was satisfied that if 
they would grant him an investigation of our preventive measures, he 
would convince most men, whose heads were not turned with spurious 
philanthropy, that on the shores and seas of Africa they were pouring 
forth human blood like water, for an object which it was impossible for us 
to attain. He believed, that if they were to pour forth the whole treasury 
of England on this wild crusade, not only would they not suppress it, but 
they would only aggravate its nature. How often had he heard it stated 
in that house, and in committees of that house when engaged in commer- 
cial investigations, that: whenever the profits on a contraband trade 
amounted to 30 per cent., to put it down was impossible? The hon. 
member then went on to show, that notwithstanding our treaties with 
foreign countries, there were none that dealt honestly with us. .Mr. 
Clarkson and the Anti-slavery Society had denounced putting down the 
slave-trade by force, and it was that which had induced the noble lord, 
now at the head of the Government, to state in 1840, in a formal commu- 
nication to the Lords of the Treasury, that any such attempt would be 
*« scarcely possible, if the whole British navy could be employed for that 
purpose, and that it was an evil never to be adequately encountered by 
any system of mere prohibition and penalties.’’? Sir Fowell Buxton, 
whose name could never be mentioned in that house without expressions 
of respect and esteem, pronounced the system to be an error, observing, 
‘*that while we had been trying to extinguish the traffic, it had actually 
doubled its amount.’’ (Hear.) The latest official accounts represented 
the number of slaves actually landed in America during the year 1847, at 
about 50,000, thus giving the slave-trade of 1847 an excess over that of 
1820 of about 30 per cent. (Hear.) The British commissioners at the 
Cape made the following report to Lord Palmerston, in 1846, respecting 
the slave-trade on the east coast of Africa :— 

‘* We regret to state that we have no reason to alter the opinion we have 
already had the honour to lay before Her Majesty’s Government, that the 
slave-trade continues to be carried on between the east coast of Africa and 
the Brazils, to an extent which defies the exertions made for its suppres- 
sion by the small number of cruisers at present employed on this station.”’ 
Such was the state of the trade at the end of 1846, 

The hon. member then referred to subsequent accounts which had been 
received, which represented the slave-trade as being carried on with the 
greatest activity. Mr. Goring, the consul at Pernambuco, thus wrote to 
the Earl of Aberdeen in 1845 :-— 

‘The mode in which the African slave-trade was formerly conducted 
in this port has now assumed a new feature. Instead of the larger classes 


of vessels, varying from 150 to 300 tons burden each, a smaller kind is: 


now employed, of from 45 to 60 tons, namely, the Maria, 52 tons ad- 
measurement; the Maraguinhas, 52; the Déliberacao, 54; the two 
Diligencias, 74 to 55, and the San Domingos, 56 tons burden. These 
insignificant looking craft, rigged with boom, main, and foresails only, sail 
fast, are of light draught of water, and built low, that they may more 
easily escape detection. Should the unfortunate victims be collected in 
sufficient numbers to fill the vessel, they are speedily transferred from the 
shore to the miserable den, sufficiently noxious with only a moderate 
number, but intolerable when from 150 to 300 beings are stowed in the 
hold of one of these small craft, without space to lay down or scarcely to 
stir, 

He (Mr. Hutt) had some striking descriptions of the state of things 
on board these slave ships, but would not read them, for the simple truth 
respecting it was so utterly incredible to minds not prepared for it by 
previous training, that such facts would appear gross exaggerations. One 
of these ships, carrying away into everlasting slavery its closely packed 
cargo of men, who but the day before exulted in the wild freedom of the 
desert, represented a greater amount of human misery and human 
depravity than was permitted in any other guise to exist on the face of 
the earth. (Hear.) And for a large portion of this crime, and agony, 
and death, the legislature of this country was responsible. Horrible as 
the middle passage proverbially was, we had augmented its‘horrors. Our 
darling, but hopeless, project of stopping the slave-trade by coercion, 
required that from twenty-six to thirty men-of-war, and from 3,000 to 
4,300 seamen and marines should be employed on the African coast—the 
most pestilential region of the world. The ordinary expenses of the 
squadron were £600,000. The noble lord had said that if he withdrew 
the preventive squadrons, the stream which had been so long restrained 
and pent up, would burst forth like a torrent, and that for one man now 
dragged into slavery five would be carried off. Beitso. Better that five 
should be carried off without molestation than that, as now, one should 
be carried off alive, while four expired in agony, and their blood should 
be on our hands. (Hear, hear.) Such was his (Mr. Hutt’s) case; and 
he hoped the house would think that he had made a prima facie case for 
a committee. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jackson seconded the motion. He controverted many of the 
positions of Mr. Hutt, and vindicated the British merchants from several 
charges which his principal had incidentally brought against them. No 
men had done mere for the suppression of the slave-trade and the civiliza- 
tion of Africa than the British merchants trading to that coast. He had 
himself been a trader to that coast for sixteen years, and he gave it as his 
opinion, that if our squadron were removed from the west coast of Africa, 
and if the traders on that coast were allowed to have a free trade in 
labour, more would be done for the suppression of the slave-trade, than 
could be done by the presence of a thousand vessels of war in pursuance 
of our present policy. 

Sir R. InGuis admitted, that hitherto all our attempts to stop had only 
aggravated the horrors of the slave-trade, but they had originated in the 

urest and best motives. As a nation, we had made a just but tardy 
reparation for the sins of our predecessors, and though others continued 


in the perpetration of that great crime against humanity which we had 
formerly committed but had now left off, we at least could say, that not 
on us was the shame and guilt of that inhuman traffic. He had no objec- 
tion to the motion, nor did he complain of the form of it; but the speech 
of Mr. Hutt would increase an unfair prejudice which at present prevailed 
in the country, and therefore he regretted it. ; 

Mr. Hume supported the motion and corroborated the arguments of 
Mr. Jackson, which were well worthy of attention, as they were the 
observations of an intelligent man who had long been conversant with the 
trade to the coast of Africa. 

Mr. Carpwett observed, that it had been proved that our system was 
unsatisfactory so far as foreign powers was concerned; that it was un- 
satisfactory so far as the health of British officers and seamen was 
concerned; that it was unsatisfactory so far as expense was concerned ; 
and last of all, that it was unsatisfactory so far as humanity towards the 
negro was taken into consideration. If no one, then, could recommend 
a better system, inquiry was the only course left us ; and he only requested 
that in the proposed committee, every branch of this subject should be 
fully, fairly, and impartially considered. 

Lord PatmMerston concurred, in the propriety of Mr. Hutt’s 
motion, but he did not concur in the statements and arguments on which 
he had based it. It was true that we had not succeeded in extinguishing 
the slave trade, but we had succeeded at any rate in diminishing it ; for 
even Mr. Hutt had been obliged to confess that, instead of 100,000 
negroes, which was the importation of former years, only 40,000 or 
50,000 were now anuually imported into the Brazils. Mr. Hutt had 
said that the temptation to prosecute the slave-trade was proved by the 
high price which a slave now fetched in the Brazils. Now, was not that 
high price, a proof that the supply of slaves to the Brazils was less than 
the.demand ? and was it not likewise a proof, that if the supply were 
allowed to become equal to the demand, the slave-trade must be incalcu- 
lably increased? He admitted that a muritime police had not been 
sufficient to extinguish the slave-trade, but he could not agree that 
preventive means had aggravated its horrors. The maritime police was 
founded upon treaties with foreign powers, and he was happy to say that 
the last accounts from Cuba, proved, that in consequence of its being 
enforced in that island, there had been scarcely any importation of slaves 
into the Havannah during the years 1846 and 1847. Our accounts stated 
that not more than 2,000 slaves had been imported in each of those years’ 
This arose from the determination of the Government of Spain to enforce * 
its treaties ; and the same effect would be produced in the Brazils, if the 
Brazilian Government would also act with the same good faith. He 
agreed with Mr. Jackson, that legitimate commerce was the best mode of 
mitigating the slave-trade, but he wondered what would become of 
legitimate commerce if we were to withdraw our cruisers from the African 
station. The legitimate traders would be driven from the coast, which 
would then swarm with slave-dealers and pirates. He then described the 
measures which had been taken to encourage legitimate commerce on the 
coast of Africa, of which the principal was the conclusion of treaties with 
the native princes, engaging them to discourage the slave-trade, and to 
allow the officers of the French and English navy to land on’ their 
territories and to destroy barracoons wherever they existed. We had 
persuaded France and the Netherlands to put an end to the slave-trade in 
their dominions ; -we had reduced the extent of itin the Spanish islands; we 
had got the Portuguese Government to act with us at last, in its suppression. 
Brazil only remained as the great offender against humanity. e there- 
fore entertained the most confident expectations that if we did not with- 
draw from the pursuit, which would be attended with immortal honour to 
us if we brought it to a successful termination, we should at last arrive at 
the great object to which all our exertions had been directed, the final 
extinction of the slave-trade in all the states of Christendom. 

Lord G. Bentinck supported the motion, and contended that our 
humanity was dearly bought at the price of the lives of so many deserving 
men and officers of the British navy. 

After some further discussion, in which Captain Pecne.t, Lord C, 
Hamition, and Lord Horuam joined, the motion was agreed to. 





COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 
BURON V. DENMAN. 


Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Robinson, appeared for the 
plaintiff; the Attorney General and others for the defendant. 

Mr. Robinson opened the pleadings. The declaration was in trespass 
and complained that the plaintiff, not being a subject of the realm, was 
possessed of certain slaves, &c., and that the defendant, whilst the same 
were out of the dominions of this kingdom, seized, took, and carried them 
away, to the danger of the plaintiff. The damages were laid at £180,000. 
To this declaration the defendant pleaded :—1, Not guilty generally. 
2, To the first count, as related to the slaves, that the plaintiff was not 
possessed of the slaves, goods, and bills of exchange. 3, To the first 
count, that the slaves, goods, &c., were captured by command of Siacca, 
the King of Gallinas, in his kingdom, in a war by him against the plaintiff, 
andothers. 4, To this count, so far as the same relates to the slaves, that 
a treaty had been made by England with Spain, abolishing the slave trade ; 
that the plaintiff was a Spanish subject, and possessed of the said slaves 
in Africa, against their will, for the purpose of carrying on the slave 
trade, contrary to the said treaty; that the defendant was a commander 
in the navy, duly instructed to enforce the said treaty, and that as the 
servant of, and by command of, Her Majesty, the defendant seized, took, 
and carried away the said slaves to set them free. 5, That the law of 
Spain had declared the slave-trade illegal, that the plaintiff, as a Spanish 
subject, was possessed of the said slaves, and the defendant, as a British 
subject, had set them free. 6, That by the law of Gallinas, the slave 
trade against the will of the sovereign was prohibited, and slaves were 
liable to be set free by authority of the sovereign; that the said slaves 
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were within that state, and the plaintiff was possessed of ‘them against 
their will for the purpose of slave-trade, and the defendant, at the com- 
mand .of the sovereign, pursuant to the law of Gullinas, set them free. 
7, That the defendant set free the said slaves, who were held in slavery 
against their will, by the authority of King Siacca, who had absolute and 
supreme authority over the country. 8, That the said slaves were born 
free in Africa, and held in slavery by the plaintiff in a country not.subject 
to English, Spanish, or any other laws; and that, to prevent their being 
transported ‘to the West Indies as slaves, the defendant set them free. 

Mr. Hill addressed the jury for the plaintiff. He said—he had a 
difficult task to perform in appearing for the plaintiff. For the last fifty 
years the great and noble had agitated the question of the suppression of 
negro slavery. In that sacred cause had appeared many of the illustrious 
of the earth. In Parliament, in the pulpit, in the great assemblies of the 
people, had they heard the voices of those who had wielded their eloquence 
on behalf of the negro, the remembrance of which, perhaps, still lingered 
with those whom he addressed. He could not ask them altogether to 
divest their minds of their prejudices, but he wished them to do their 
best whilst he called for justice for his client, although a slave-holder, and 
whilst he asked that the law of the land might throw its protection around 
him. He then went on to define the law of the case. The law of Eng- 
land, he said, will not allow either its own subjects or a foreigner, to 
possess slaves in any part of its dominions. But a foreigner possessing 
slaves, in other than English dominions, is not subject to British rule, 
and any one interfering with him in such a case is amenable to the law. 
England herself was, until within the last half century or so, the greatest 
slave-owner in the world; but, having become deeply opposed to it, she 
has attempted its suppression. Treaties with other powers have been the 
consequence, but the contracting powers do not give any right to each 
other to interfere with their subjects, except in the cases of ships afloat. 
No power of seizure is given over goods on shore. The learned gentleman 


then went on to show the right of the plaintiff, although a foreigner, and 


engaged in a reprobated traffic, to appeal to a British jury for justice. 
The learned gentleman then resumed his address with reference to the 
facts of the case, into which he briefly entered, as they were afterwards 
substantiated on evidence, and thus continued :— Under these circum- 
stances the question was whether the defendant had not taken too much 
upon himself, and had not acted an illegal, as well as a double part, in 
this transaction. I am most anxious to do my duty to my client in this 
case; but it does not call on me to press too heavily on the defendant, 
whose motives may be admitted to have been the most praiseworthy. It 
is the system of which the plaintiff and the world complain. When 
England became repentant, it did not become her to be quick and eager 
to mark the sins of others. What is our conduct at this moment as a 
nation? We, who have lavished our blood and our treasure without stint 
to check the trade we once lived by and encouraged—we, who have 
abolished slavery throughout the British dominions and the world as far 
as in us lies,—now sue to the Brazilian slave-holder for the produce of that 
labour which we have pronounced unlawful, and odious to God and man. 
To them we say, ‘‘ Bring us your sugar and we will buy it; and if it 
costs more by reason of the very exertions we are now using to prevent its 


‘manufacture, we will readily pay that extra price.’’ Such, gentlemen of the 


jury, is British philanthropy. We pay hundreds of thousands to anni- 
hilate the slave-trade, and we pay as much in the shape of increased cost 
to those who deal in articles produced by it to supply our own markets. 
We thus coin our efforts into an encouragement of slavery, and but that 
such a thing is unknown to the law as applicable to nations, well might 
we expect that a commission de lunatico inguirendo would issue to try 
the sanity of England with reference to this subject; and richly would 
she deserve it. x 

The learned Council then read a despatch of Lord Aberdeen in 1842, 
from which he thought it would be difficult for the Attorney General to 
say that the acts of the defendant were legal or justifiable. 

The following evidence was then given through a sworn interpreter :— 

Mariano Diay, examined.—I am a native of grand Canary, and a subject 
of Spain. I was in the service of M. Buron. I entered it in 1834, and 
remained. so till 1840. I remember the 19th of November, 1840, and 
know Captain Denman. Eleven boats and six canoes came into the river 
on that night with about 100 white and 50 Kroomen. They were armed. 
I was at Kamasura when I first saw them. Captain Denman was there. 
The first thing the sailors did was to take possession of Dombocorro, and 


'. after that they went to the other places. They took possession by force. I 


could see everything which was done on the outside of the houses at Dom- 
bocorro. They took possession of the factories, and placed sentries over 
them; all the effects disappeared. They gave the gunpowder to the natives. 
The English sailors were there seven days. I saw Captain Denman himself 
take possession of the factories, and claim a woman in prison there. I 
saw him set fire to two rockets at Kamasura; he was then at Dombo- 
corro; they came over to Kamasura and set fire to the factory there. 
He discharged them with his own hand. I was a pistol shot off from 
him then, at Tindothen. It was about as far.off as the hall is long. 
I saw the defendant at Chicore, and there he set fire to the whole of the 
‘village, which included the plaintiff’s factories. I saw the gunpowder 


given to the people by the defendant to be thrown into the -river, about 
fifty barrels of it. The heads were broken out of the spirit barrels, and 
the contents were let to run away along the sands. All the factories were 
burnt down, and the whole of the goods which had been in them were 
destroyed. They began to burn them on the 22nd of November, 1840, 
and the following three days were occupied in the burning also. The 
defendant remained the whole time at Dombocorro, and he set fire to 
some of that place when he was going to leave. I know King Siacca. 
He is a man who used to buy goods of the plaintiff‘to a very large extent. 
I do not know any natives at the Gallinas who are skilled in the ‘law. If 
there are any disputes between the people, the king and the leading 
inhabitants meet and decide between the disputants. I have been present 
at several of such meetings, which are termed palavas. Ihave never been 
present when there have been complaints of the king having had the 
property of the natives for his own use, and who have thereupon made 
complaint. The people pay taxes to the king. When the king made 
purchases of the plaintiff, some part he paid for in slaves. He some- 
times paid by slaves, and sometimes by money, and sometimes by palm 
oil ; sometimes the king paid by slaves for domestic purposes, and some- 
times by slaves for exportation. 

Cross examined by the Attorney General.—I have never counted the 
number of slaves sent away from Gallinas whilst in the service of the 
Buron. I cannot say whether the plaintiff has or has not sent away as 
many as 10,000 slaves, but I wil swear, that he had not whilst I was with 
him. The value of a slave is about fifty dollars. When the defendant’s 
boats came into the river, the plantiff had about 300 slaves. The slaves 
were not in chains but untied. I saw Prince Manna, son of King Siacca, 
and the chiefs go to see the defendant at Dombocorro, and they were there 
with that gentleman some days before anything was done to the factories. 
Amongst the things that were found and taken when the defendant was 
at the Gallinas, there were a great many chains, rings for the neck and 
wrists, and manacles. There were one or two hundred:of them. If a 
slave was suspected of intending to run away or misconducted himself, he 
was chained with these chains. 

Pedro Marano. I am a native of Spain. I was in the employ of 
a merchant named Ismenez. I know the plaintiff, and I knew his 
factories and storehouses. They were full of every sort of goods. On 
the 19th of November, three English ships landed there; the defendant 
was with them. They took possession of the storehouses. I saw the 
rockets thrown up. The storehouses were all burnt. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General. Mr. Ismenez was not the 
principal slave-dealer there. He bought slaves, and sold them to the 
country people. He had from 100 to 125 domestic slaves. If they 
committed any, crime they'were put in chains. We used to exchange 
slaves for goods. 

Richard Palmer.—In 1840 I was seaman on board H. M. ship, the 
Wanderer. Captain Denman was captain. I accompanied the defendant 
to the Gallinas. We were all armed. There were large warehouses 
there full of goods of all descriptions. I saw some slaves there. I saw 
our port fires used to burn down the houses. I myself set a warehouse 
full of goods on fire, by order of the defendant. The defendant told 
the chiefs that he saw a number of slaves in the distance, and that unless 
they were brought to him they would burn down the place. The chiefs 
expressed their doubt as to how it could be done. The defendant said 
he would show them, and then the rocket was let off. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General.—When we landed I saw 
some slaves being taken away. Altogether there were 800 or 900 slaves 
brought in to us. Many of these had chains on them. 

This was the case for the plaintiff. 

The Attorney-General then rose to reply, and after some introductory 
remarks proceeded to state the facts of the defendant’s case.—In 1840, 
the defendant, being stationed off the Gallinas, in command of the 
Wanderer, a sloop of war, with the Saracen and Rolla, smaller vessels, 
under him, for the suppression of the slave-trade, received a communica- 
tion on the 30th of October, from Sir R. Doherty, then Governor of 
Sierra Leone, enclosing two letters from a woman named Fry Norman, 
to the effect, that she was detained with her son, in captivity, by a son of 
king Siacca, named_Manna, they being subjects of Her Majesty, and 
directing him to use such’ means as he deemed necessary to recover their 
persons, and offering the services of the garrison. In addition, a com- 
munication to King Siacca was forwarded by the Governor. Mr. 
Denman, as may be supposed, lost no time in acting on his in- 
structions. It was his duty to deliver the Governor’s letter to King 
Siacca, and to put down the practices of the Spaniards settled at the 
Gallinas, where they had for years carried on an extensive trade in human 
flesh, and had even, as was discovered on the burning of the barracoons, 
presumed to hold in captivity two British sailors, one of whom would 
give his evidence to day. The defendant was justified, alter the receipt 
of this communication, in acting as he will be shown to have done. 
Under these circumstances Captain Denman was called on to enter the 
river with a force sufficient to bear down opposition and to check treachery 
if any were attempted. He, therefore, issued a general order to his little 
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moment’s notice on the 16th of November, and therein cautioned the men 
to abstain from plunder, and also to abstain from even tasting liquor on 
shore, it being known that these wretches had so far forgotten their nature 
as to poison the spirits, in the hope that the men might taste and perish 
if they landed. No one could read this order without admitting that 
the defendant had used every precaution which he was called on to 
display in the due discharge of the duty cast on him, which was the 
delivery into King Siacca’s own hands the letter of the Governor. 
These proceedings being duly notified by the Governor to the Govern- 
ment at home, were approved of, and eagerly sanctioned by the 
Admiralty and secretaries of state on behalf of the Crown, who more- 
over signified their sense of his service by advancing him to the 
exalted position which he now holds in the service. This was in March, 
1841, long before the letter of Lord Aberdeen was written on which 
Mr. Hill so much relies, but which would be found, when examined, 
to have reference to totally different proceedings, and at a different place 
on the coast. This is, therefore, a full and ample answer to the plaintiff's 
case; but more yet remains, for the people of England in Parliament 
assembled have, by a special act, signified their approbation of the de- 
fendant’s conduct by a grant of £4,000 as a reward for his services and 
those of his men and officers engaged with him in the Gallinas. Was 
there ever so strong, so conclusive a ratification of an officer’s conduct as 
this? Its equal could not be found in the history of England, and yet 
the jury have been engaged now for two days in the inquiry whether the 
defendant’s acts were justifiable or not. 

The learned Counsel concluded by saying: It is impossible not to 
perceive that the aim of these proceedings is to strike a serious blow at 
the great current which has set in, in this country, towards the total 
emancipation of mankind from slavery in every shape. 

Sir R. Doherty examined by Mr. Godson.— I was Governor of Sierra 
Leone in 1840. On the 30th of October, in that year, I sent this 
despatch to (then) Commander Denman. I attached certain papers to 
that document which are here annexed. Two of these are the original 
papers, and two are copies of what I sent to him. I had received the 
papers in my official capacity as Governor of Sierra Leone. The Gallinas 
are about 150 and 160 miles from Sierra Leone. In the ‘month of 
December (the 7th) in that year, I sent this despatch to Lord J. Russell, 
with these annexes attached. I remember the negroes arriving from the 
Gallinas. There were two besides the woman Try Norman and her child 
—John Parker and John Frazer, both of whom had been liberated. The 
woman had written two letters to her husband, complaining of her being 
confined as a slave at Dombocorro. Try Norman was a ‘British subject. 
She had been liberated, and had resided at Sierra Leone. This letter I 
‘wrote to the defendant. It is dated the 30th of October. (This letter 
was read by the Attorney-General, and is given in his opening). Then 
this is one of the letters which Norman received from his wife, Try 
Norman, and is dated from Gindema, Gallinas, Sept. 6, 1840 :— i 

‘« Dear Husband,—I hope these lines will find you in good health, and 
also my son. I am not well in spirits; the child is well. I have to 
inform you that I came from Sherbro to a white man in the Gallinas, that 
owed me some money ; and when I went to Gindema, Mr. Manna stopped 
me, and he said for my mother Rosamia Greary, on account of his wife, 
Charlotte ; therefore he says, that if Mrs, Greary does not come, that I 
shall die here; therefore, he says again, that she may either come or send 
his money, that he had paid her on account of Charlotte; and you, as my 
husband, I hope you will do your best to have me released from here, as 
I am in great trouble and distress at present. I did try to make my 
escape, but I was overtaken and brought back to Gindema, and confined, 
Spare no time to have me released, and to see my mother concerning this 
matter, as I know to-day, but I do not know what to-morrow may 


**T conclude, by remaining your affectionate wife, 
(Signed) “TRY NORMAN.” 
James Campbell, a negro, was next called.—I was born in the Corso 
country, in the Gallinas. I now work as a mason at Sierra Leone. I 
remember Captain Denman coming to Dombocorro with his boats. I 
was then a slave there. The countrymen brought me to Dombocorro, 
I was there only about a month. I did not hear the name of Buron. 
I was kept in chains. There were plenty of men, women, and boys there 
as slaves, all in chains. The house (the barracoon) was full. When 
Captain Denman came up the river we were all let out to run into the 


bush. They brought me back. The country people came to the place 


where we were stopped in the bush, and carried us back to Captain 
Denman, who eventually took us to Sierra Leone, and made us free men, 
If it is’ a strong man, the dealers pay ten pieces of blue cloth, ten iron 
pots, a gun, and a cutlass. That is for a strong man. When we were 
taken to Sierra Leone I was put into the king’s yard, and taught a trade. 
Try Norman.—I was born in the Accoo country. I went to Sierra 
Leone when I was very small. I remember going from there to Gallinas. 
I went to Gindema. Prince Manna stopped me there, saying, I should 
not go back till Mrs. Grey had paid him. I ran away, and then they 
caught me and brought me back, and chained me. Prince Manna chained 
me. My husband was at Sierra Leone, where I was a free woman. I 





know Don Thomas Buron (the plaintiff) of Dombocorro. He had a great 
many slaves. He bought and sold them. Slaves were sent away in ships. 

Cross-examined.—Prince Manna, King Siacca, and the Rogers’, and 
all the great men have slaves there, and buy and sell them when they 
like. 

John Fraser, examined by Mr, Cockburn.—I am nineteen years bid. 
I was born at Sierra Leone. I went to the Gallinas, and stopped there 
three years. I went there with Thomas Thorpe, ‘who left me with the 
Spaniard, who kept me as a slave. I was at Camasura. Don Thomas 
Buron had a barracoon there, he kept plenty of slaves there of both sexes. 
Chains were put on the neck of the little boy, on the man upon the leg, 
and on the woman upon the hand. Buron used to send slaves to the 


Havanna. One of Captain Denman’s men knew me. I was cooking for 
Don Pablas. I was taken taken to Captain Denman and claimed my 
freedom. I am a fisherman at Sierra Leone. 


A series of letters were here read which went to convey the approval of 
the secretaries of state for the colonies and the foreign-office, of the 
course Captain Denman had adopted in burning these slave factories ; and 
further, that an expression of approbation was not only agreed upon, but 
conveyed to that gentleman on the part of the government. 

The Attorney-General then said, that this was the case for the 
defendant, 

The seventh plea was amended on the application of the counsel for the 
Crown, by adding the words ‘‘ with the concurrence and authority of 
certain chiefs whose names were unknown,’ &c. 

Mr. Baron Parke then proceeded to sum up the evidence. He said, 
The first question was, for how much of the injuries sustained by the 
plaintiff the defendant was liable. It would be for the jury to say 
whether the defendant, in placing sentries at the factories, did so for the 
purpose of taking possession, or protecting it from plunder. If the goods 
were taken away by the natives as the defendant suggested, he was not 
answerable. The defendant had also pleaded a denial of the lawful 


possession of these slaves and goods by the plaintiff; but there can be no. 


doubt that he is entitled to a verdict on that plea. The law as to slaves 
had been settled by Sir William Scott in the case of the Louis, so long 
ago as 1817, when it was decided that the slave-trade was not piracy by 
the law of nations, though it might be so constituted by treaty between 
nation and nation ; that it was not a crime, for though repressed partially, 
it was not yet recognized by others; and that the right of search and 
stoppage did not arise except by treaty; and fourthly, that though the 
law of any particular country might be opposed to the trade, foreign 
nations did not acquire a right to punish its subjects for a breach of that 
law. These propositions have all been acceded to by all courts and 
nations, and it follows that the plaintiff was lawfully possessed of this 
property, and that the defendant had no right to dispossess him of it. 
The defendant also sets up a right asa freeman to take these slaves, 
which cannot be supported; and he likewise pleads that the slaves being 
held in slavery in a country wholly without laws, he was justified in 
releasing them. Neither of these pleas can be sustained, and having 
dismissed them, we come to the two most important pleas, in which the 
defendant justifies his acts under the treaty and the command of the 
Queen of England, and the principal question, no doubt, is, whether, in 
this act so much as is done by the defendant in taking the slaves and the 
goods, he is protected. I lay it down as our unanimous view of the 
law, that the subsequent ratification by the crown of these acts would be 
equivalent to a prior command to do them. Now there seems to be 
ample evidence of such a ratification. Another question would be, 
whether or not Captain Denman had been justified in the acts he had 
done by the sanction of King Siacca. The court inclined to that 
opinion. The first question was, then, whether the crown had ratified 
the acts of Captain Denman. 

The jury retired, and returned with this verdict :—‘‘ In the opinion 
of the jury, the Government ratified the acts of Captain Denman, with 
the full knowledge of what those acts had been.’’ 

Mr. Baron Rolfe read the following question :—“‘ Whether the King 
Siacca by the Prince Manna his son, in concurrence with the Rogers 
family, and other chiefs whose names were unknown, of the Gallinas, 
had been possessed of the power and authority to make, and did make, 
laws and a law, authorizing Captain Denman to take such slaves and 
destroy such goods, if any, as he did afterwards take and destroy ? 
and whether Captain Denman acted in pursuance of such law in taking 
such slaves and in destroying such goods, if any, as he did afterwards 
take and destroy ?”’ 

_The jury then retired to consider the questions upon this paper, and 
after an absence of some time returned; but 

The Attorney-General said, as his object had been gained by the 
Siacca pleas, in bringing out the evidence to shew on what grounds 
Captain Denman had acted, he would withdraw them. The jury was 
therefore discharged on these pleas. 

The verdict was then entered for the defendant on the plea of “‘ Not 
Guilty,’’ on the two first counts in the declaration in respect of the bills 
of exchange, the papers and writings, the deeds and parchments, and for 
the plaintiff in respect of the residue ; for the plaintiff on the 2nd and 
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14th pleas, as to the plaintiff not being possessed of the slaves, goods, 
and bills of exchange ; also for the defendant on the 4th, 9th, and 16th 
pleas, that what the defendant had done he had done by command. As 
to the 7th, 12th, 19th, and 22nd, the jury were discharged. 

Mr. Robinson then tendered a bill of exceptions, that there was not 
sufficient legal evidence to go to the jury as to the fact of the ratification 
of the acts of Captain Denman. 

Virtually the verdict generally was for the defendant. 





Colonial Entelliqenece. 


JAMAICA. —Hovse or Asszemsiy.—JIn the discussion on the 
immigration bill recently passed, Mr. Barclay proposed £30,000 for this 
object—the proposal of which sum did not give much evidence of em- 
barrassed finances. £15,000 was agreed on for the ensuing year. 

““Mr. Jackson was always opposed to immigration of any sort what- 
ever, and he thought they had long enough tried it in various shapes. 
It was all very well for hon. members to say that they were going to get 
another set of people; we had heard the same about the Coolies, and he 
suspected that it would be no better with the Africans than it was with 
them. The country had spent £200,000 upon every description of 
immigrants, and had gone throughout the four ends of the world, and 
yet matters remained as they were. He would now, however, say, 
take this money and lay it out, and when you have found that 
your scheme had failed, you will not come for any more. The ho- 
nourable member continued to say, that they had tried the experi- 
ment with the German, Irish, Scotch, and Asiatics, and after having 
tried the Africans, they would be able to go no further. He did not see 
the use of bringing a few people here at a time, which could only be for 
the benefit of a few individuals, but could not be attended with any public 
good.”’ 

Lecistative ProcrEpincs.—The representatives of the country 
have concluded the business of the session. With few exceptions, the 
, rovisions of the several acts passed this year, are calculated’to be of 
¢reat benefit to the island, and the members generally, may appeal with 
confidence to their constituents for an approval of their conduct. It is 
reported, that the counsel will not give assent to certain enactments, 
which contemplate a diminution of expenditure in the payment of public 
officers who may be appointed in future years, and that their honours will 
at all events, resist the bill for ‘‘ lessening the salaries of future judges 
of the supreme court, vice-chancellor, and chairman of the courts of 
quarter sessions.’’ Be it so! The resistance however must be met by 
a determination on the part of the popular branch of the legislature, to 
agitate the subject year after year, until their efforts are crowned with 
success. It is evident that the island is no longer in a situation to 
bear the burden that has been placed upon its shoulders, by men, whose 
only object, in procuring seats in the House of Assembly, was to serve 
their friends and themselves. Let it be remembered, that the majority of 
electors in Jamaica are now beginning to acquire a knowledge of their 
rights as British subjects: as they improve in intellect, so must it be 
expected, that they will inquire into the conduct of the parties to whom 
they have delegated the protection of their interests; and when they find 
that those interests have been neglected—that se/f is the governing prin- 
ciple of their statesmen—that rank jobbery is perpetrated—and untiring 
opposition offered to measures of utility, because they are likely to trench 
on the long-enjoyed privileges of the ‘‘ great;’’ when they find that a 
ready consent is given to statutes which affect the humble classes of society 
only, and that a systematic hostility is brought to bear upon every pro- 
position that can in the least possible manner keep in check ‘‘ gentlemen 
of high standing and respectability ;’’. they will resolutely come forward 
and demand of the practicers and upholders of wrong, an immediate resig- 
nation. Ay, and they willdo more than this, they will follow the example 
of the British nation, proclaim at legally-constituted meetings, their 
detestation of existing evils, and finally convince their representatives, 
that the ‘‘ voice of the people,’”’ and the ‘ pressure from without,’’ cannot 
be successfully or safely set at open defiance. Men of sound practical 
experience, and acknowledged talents, will then assist in the work of 
reformation, and no human power will be found strong enough to prevent 
that reformation from being effected.—Falmouth Post, Dec. 24. 
{,Coroner’s Inquest on a Hrix Coorse.—A coroner’s inquest was 
held before Mr. Nairn, at the brick-kiln of Mr. William Walters, in 
New North Street, on the body of a M. Murray, a female Coolie. It 
appeared in evidence, that she and upwards of twenty other Coolies had 
been for weeks in the habit of congregating at night, after prowling about 
the city and begging in different directions, and afterwards sleeping under 
the cashaw trees on the premises before mentioned. The deceased had 
been observed by a workman there, under a carpenter’s work-bench, 





apparently suffering from fever and ague, which her emaciated and worn- 
out appearance fully corroborated. The jury returned the following 
verdict,—‘‘ That from long exposure to the night-air and weather, as well 
as from the want of the necessaries of life, diseasé had been produced, 
which proved fatal from not having medical aid and attention.— Falmouth 
Post, Jan. 11. 


BRITISH GUIANA, Taxation 1n.—‘‘ Our Combined Court,’’ 
says the Congregational Record of the 14th January, ‘‘ being about to 
assemble, it is meet to enquire, Are the oppressive exactions passed into 
a law last year to be continued this? Are we still to be burdened with 
import duties on food and clothing? with porter’s licenses which prohibit 
a man from employing his own servant ? with boat licenses and shamefal 
huxter licenses, which prevent a poor person from exchanging a piece of 
chocolate or sugar cane for the price of a half bitt loaf, without the inter- 
ference of the police and a fine, with danger of ten days’ imprisonment! 
How is it to be expected that people can willingly work for two bitts or 
three bitts a day, when, with such exactions it is next to impossible for 
them to live? The present high rates of provisions, greatly occasioned 
by these prohibitory exactions, is distressingly severe on the limited 
resources of the people. Our laws should be just and equal, when our 
rulers expect the people to be both generous and grateful.’”’ 


It is understood that a memorial has been presented to the Government 
by the Colonial Bank, to the effect—that the Bank has reason to appre- 
hend a disastrous crisis to be impending over our West India Colonies ; 
that the competition of foreign slave-grown sugar, has brought the 
planters to the brink of ruin; that the present price of sugar does not 
repay the cost of production and manufacture; that, consequently, the 
merchants have refused to make the advances requisite for securing the 
coming crop ; that many estates must, therefore necessarily, be abandoned, 
and the canes allowed to rot, the Negro population being deprived of 
employment, and that nothing short of Government interference can avert 
the threatened evils.— Royal Gazette, Jan. 13. 


EMIGRATION CoMMISSIONERS’ Report.—Dr. Bonyun, the commis- 
sioner appointed by his Excellency the Governor to visit and report upon 
the condition of the various description of immigrants located on the 
several cultivated estates in the colony, has at length concluded his 
onerous and important duty, and submitted his ‘report. He calculates 
that of 15,000 Madeiran immigrants introduced into the colony at the 
public expense, nearly one half have been swept away by disease inci- 
dental to the climate. The mortality has occurred chiefly on estates 
situated in the creeks and rivers, and on the islands at the mouth of the 
Essequebo, Leguan, which is a particularly healthy location for the 
Coolie, and upon which even the European thrives, is a most deadly 
place for the Madeiran. On the sea coast again the per centage of mor- 
tality among these people is small; but at the best they are nota desirable 
class of immigrants. They require that the most particular care should 
be taken of them—that the slightest symptom of fever should be watched 


and checked at once. Quinine, a most expensive remedy, and the con- 
stant supervision of a medical man will keep them alive,—death in nine 
out of ten instances being occasioned by the sequale of fever. But on the 
score of humanity, and as a question of economy, it would be much 
better that in future the bounty should be stopped, and the colony do 
without them altogether. Asa general rule, they never can repay the 
expense of acclimatizing and keeping them in health, if they are to be 
occupied as agricultural labourers. The Madras Coolie is nearly as diffi- 
cult as the Madeiran to acclimatize; and in the general, is fully more 
worthless as an estates’ labourer, after this costly condition has been 
attained. It is strange so much difference should exist in the members of 
a race of similar origin, and born at so short a distance from each other. 
Fully one half of the Madras Coolies imported here are beggars by caste, 
and may be described as squalid, lazy, lurid looking, indifferent to dress 
or comfort, prone to vagabondism, and not at all inclined to work. The 
Calcutta Coolie, on the other hand, is clean, well-conditioned, thrives in 
the“climate, works steadily and well, and is very fond of shewy dress. 
The Calcutta Coolie is not at all subject to fever; but he also requircs 
care and attention for a few months after his arrival, being generally 
afflicted with skin diseases, which if neglected will run into sores. The 
conclusion to be arrived at from this able and most necessary report is, 
that if we are to continue to import Coolies of any kind or Ma- 
deirans,*the Rural Hospital Bill must either be stringently enforced, 
or Government must take the country hospitals into its own hand. 
If we consulted the interest of the colony, if we had any regard for 
economy, if planters did not stand grievously in their own light, our whole 
energies would be directed immediately to the coast of Africa. Dr. 
Bonyun proves incontestably, that as a field labourer, one African is worth 
more to the colony than half-a-dozen men of any other nation. If we 
must have emigrants, let us have them of a sort which can shift for them- 
selves. In the circumstances of depression in which the colony is placed, 
it is worse than madness to continue to import from India at an expense 
which no amount of labour can repay, men who require a degree of atten- 
tion, and treatment of a kind, the planter can hardly now afford to bestow 
upon nis own family.— Guiana Times, Jan. 12. 





We are compelled to postpone the publication of our subscription list 
until our next. 
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